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You  can’t  play  a  harp 
with  a  hammer 

f  Chapter  3  of  the  Mory  of  the  American  Can  Company.  ^ 

These  advertise ments  are  appearing  regularly  in  this  //laj/azi/ie.  IT 


American  Can  Company 


To  it  we  were  able  to  attract  the  cream 
of  engineering  skill — men  who  could  study 
the  closing  machine  problem;  who  could 
see  what  canners  need;  who  could  develop, 
and  keep  on  developing,  ma¬ 
chines  that  excel  any  and  all 
available. 

We’ve  been  pretty  proud  of 
every  Canco  machine.  They 
are  the  sweetest  pieces  of  mech¬ 
anism  you  ever  saw.  Each  is 
built  on  a  stationary  principle 
to  do  away  with  spin  and  spill. 
Each  is  accurate,  flexible, 
dependable,  swift  as  greased 
lightning  —  each  a  sturdy  con¬ 
tribution  to  better,  more  profit¬ 
able  canning. 

When  up  to  the  minute,  high  speed  ma¬ 
chines  are  right  at  hand,  doesn’t  it  seem  a 
bit  wasteful  to  fiddle  around  with  out-of- 
date  equipment? 


AdOOD  many  canners  seem  to  forget 
that  equipment  has  progressed  (|uite 
as  astonishingly  as  cans.  You  walk  into 
some  splendid  cannery,  where  every  other 
method  is  beyond  reproach — 
only  to  find  closing  machines  as 
out-of-date  as  a  bicycle-built- 
for-two. 

Closing  today’s  cans  with 
yesterday’s  closing  machines  is 
like  playing  a  harp  with  a  ham¬ 
mer.  And  to  expect  perfect 
results  is  little  short  of  folly. 


A  good  many  j'ears  ago  we 
felt  as  we  do  today — that  clos- 

iB'krr  oVtrAii  \A  U.C.  K„:if 

KJ\^  ILTLAllL; 

by  the  company  which  makes  the  cans 
—  and  built  to  keep  pace  with  the  cans 
themselves.  That’s  why  we  organized  the 
Closing  jMachine  Section  of  our  Ecpiip- 
ment  Division. 
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AVARS  NEW  UNIVERSAL  FILLER 


CC/r  STRING 
BEANS 


SHORT  FUNNELS 
WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


TOMATOES 


NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING 
PLATE 

JUICE  REGULATOR 

COMPRESSION 

ADJUSTMENT 


Littlestown  Canning.  Company 


HI  GH-GRADE 

Littlestown,  Pen  na. 


July  24,  1929. 


Ayars  Llaohine  CJompany, 
Salem,  II.J. 


Gentlemen; 

Having  Installed  youi  new  Universal  Bean  and  Tomato 
Filler  this  season,  must  say  that  It  works  perfectly  on 
out  heans.  We  have  eliminated  the  labor  used  for 
Inspeotlon  of  fill. 

From  the  appearance  of  Its  operation,  we  believe  that 
the  filler  will  work  likewise  on  tomatoes. 

Yours  very  truly, 
littlestown  canning  company  INC. 


Manufacturers  of 

Pea  and  Bean  Fillers 
Tomato  Trimmer,  Corer 
and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Rotary  Syrupers 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Splitter 
Beet  Ouarterer 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY, 


Salem,  New  Jersey 
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COLCR  PRINTING  HEADQUARTERS 


The  Uniled  Slal’es  Prinl'in^  &  Lil-hoqraph  Co 

^  CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  BALTIMORE 

55  Beech  St.  9S  N.  3rd  St.  439  Cross  St.  . 


U.S.Labels  in 

CONFlDfif 


Proper  packaging  is  among 
the  mo^  vital  of  merchandising 
problems.  “U.S.**  Salesmen  are  experts 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  labels. 

“U.  S.*’  Labels  speed  up  produ(5lion  because 
they  work  right  on  automatic  labelers. 

Let  us  be  your  label  counsellors. 


Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

ROBERTA.  SINDALL.  Pretidmnt  HARRY  R.  S7ANSBURY.  Vica-Prmtidmnt 

Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Manufacturers  of 

McStay  Robint 

Lightning  Box  Soaier  CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 


Robina  Pumpkin  Steamer 

Write  for  Special  Circular 


Enamel  Buckets 
Plain  or  Numbered 


Robins  Skin  Pump 
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QUALITY 

TINPLATES 


OR. 


V^tJE 


S 


A.T  I SPAC  T  ION 


-Ai; 


INSIST  "UPON  HAVING  THE 


BRAM) 


A2>  ^vlAJNXrEAwOTTTRE^  BY 

THE  MELINGRimTH  CS 


(^■«ONK-CARC9mV<-  5IA 
eEl.lr<l  - 


CABDEPF 

ENGLAND 


Berrrueva 
^  O-c.- STS*  *»mor«# 
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The  Off  Season 


1928  Model  VSner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patanted  March  15.  192S 

(REEVES  Transmission) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Gradere 
Green  Bean  Cleanere 
Conveyore 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore.  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ^  o  i. 

Green  rea  Vtners 

Can  Markers  Green  Pea  Feeders 

Lift  Trucks  Green  Bean  Snippers 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Ogden.  Utah  Hamilton.  Ontario 


can  be  made  a  season 
of  profit 

There  are  products  which  can 
be  put  up  during  the  usual 
‘shut  down’  period. 

For  instance,  pork  and  Beans 
—a  ready  seller. 

Blanched  on  the  MONITOR 
Blancher,  the  Beans  are  process¬ 
ed  nicely  for  this  purpose. 

Why  not  stay  busy  all  year. 
Your  overhead  is  there,  whether 
you  run  or  not. 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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AND  ctrAMSCH 


exclusively  for  all  their  plant  and  equipment  cleaning 
operations. 

This  definite  insurance  against  loss  of  quality  and 
spoilage  is  a  sure  way  of  increasing  the  year’s  profits. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 
“WYANDOTTE” 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 


Whm  you  buy 
price,  price  is  about  all 
you  get 


BLOOD  TELLS” 


PEAS-BEANS 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SWEET  CORN 


No  Canner  Will  Argue 


that  cleanliness  is  not  an  important  factor  in  quality  pro¬ 
duction  of  canned  foods. 

So  seriously  do  they  consider  the  matter  of  sanitary 
cleanliness  that  hundreds  of  canners  use 
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AMERICA’S  MARKET  BASKET  is  well -filled  as  never  before!  The 
Jr\.  quantity  of  canned  foods  it  contains  will  be  measured  by  the 
quality  the  industry  offers  to  American  housewives. 

America  and  the  world  constantly  look  for  better  merchandise 
and  greater  service,  particularly  demanding  more  delicious  and 
wholesome  foods. 

Manufacturers  of  automobiles,  radios,  phonographs,  washing- 
machines  and  other  commodities  are  constantly  attempting  to 
outdo  competitors  in  values  and  satisfaction. 

Are  your  packs  keeping  pace  with  this  modem  demand? 


Continental  Can  Company 


Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  St.  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  St. 


COAST  TO  COAST 


CHICAGO 

DETROIT 

CLEARING 


BALTIMORE 
LOS ANGELES 
SEATTLE 


CINCINNATI 
NEW  ORLEANS 
BEDFORD 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
DENVER 
ROANOKE 
BOSTON 


E.  ST.  LOUIS 

WHEEUNG 

CANONSBURG 


JERSEY  CITY 
SYRACUSE 
PASSAIC 
SAN  JOSE 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packer^  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada . $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 
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BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 
MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


Mr.  KLEIN  BLAMES  THE  RETAILERS^The 

canned  foods  industry  can  well  afford  to  keep 
hands  off  in  the  grand  battle  of  the  retailers  and 
the  wholesalers  as  to  who  is  pure  and  perfect  and  who 
is — worse.  It  sat  back  in  amusement  and  watched  the 
wholp'^ale  grccpps — these  same  men  who  literally  and 
actually  handle  everything  from  a  “toothpick  to 
a  piano”  cry  out  in  professed  horror  at  the  idea 
of  the  great  meat  packers  handling  “kindred 
lines,”  and  it  saw  those  great  meat  packers  practically 
put  out  of  business  on  this  charge.  They  smiled  be¬ 
cause  they  thought  that  even  when  a  man  hailed  his 
worst  enemy  into  court  he  had  to  come  into  court  with 
clean  hands,  and  at  least  not  be  guilty  of  the  very  thing 
with  which  he  was  charging  his  enemy.  And  they  were 
highly  entertained  because,  like  all  good  “shows,”  the 
unexpected  happened  and  the  party  that  they  thought 
innocent  was  proved  guilty  and  condemned. 

But  in  this  war  the  products  of  the  canners  are  used 
by  all  parties,  and  just  so  they  continue  to  use  them  in 
goodly  quantities  and  to  pay  proper  prices  for  them,  the 
canners  can  let  the  battle  roar  and  only  enjoy  it. 

In  the  daily  newspapers  of  this  week,  however,  there 
appeared  a  new  figure  in  the  fight,  and  an  important 
one,  being  none  other  than  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  a  recognized  authority  on 
commercial  matters,  with  the  full  weight  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  back  of  him.  Dr.  Klein  is  a  student  of  com¬ 
mercial  conditions  far  above  the  average,  and  his  word 
bears  weight  over  possibly  any  other  man  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  At  least,  he  is  entitled  to  that  because  of  his  offi¬ 
cial  position,  but  also  because  he  has  the  vast  resources 
of  the  whole  Government  back  of  him,  and  moreover 
because  he  is  a  man  of  rare  ability.  Dr.‘  Klein  lays  the 
failure  of  the  retailers  to  incompetency,  and  told  the 
National  Chain  Store  Association  so  in  Chicago  this 
week.  We  quote  the  daily  Associated  Press  dispatch 
as  follows: 


Chicago,  September  24 — Holding  that  the  chain 
store  is  here  to  say.  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  told  the  National  Chain 
Store  Association  today  that  the  difficulties  of  in¬ 
dependent  retailers  are  due  almost  entirely  to  their 
own  incompetence  and  not  to  competition. 

“Repeated  analyses  of  failures  and  near-failures 
among  the  retailers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,”  he 
said,  “bring  out  the  fact  that  considerably  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  failures  among  independents 
last  year  were  due  to  competition.  On  the  other 
hand,  incompetence  is  responsible  for  anywhere 
from  32  to  80  per  cent  of  the  casualties  in  their 
ranks,  dependent  upon  the  locality  and  the  trades 
^  involved. 

“The  battle  cry  of  ‘Down  with  the  chain  store!’ 
seems  about  as  reasonable  to  the  casual  bystand¬ 
er,”  he  went  on,  “as  a  campaign  for  the  prohibition 
of  all  beefsteaks  because  of  some  indestructible 
specimens  encountered  at  wayside  lunchrooms  last 
summer.” 

UESS  WE  “AIN’T”  SO  BAD— It  is  frequently 
said  that  there  are  too  many  sessions  and  too 
much  talk  at  canners’  conventions.  Just  by  way 
of  contrast,  here  is  an  announcement  of  a  five-day  con¬ 
vention  (just  like  ours)  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 
Read  it: 

“Eighteenth  Annual  Safety  Congress,  Stevens 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Sept.  30-Oct.  4 
Some  pertinent  facts: 

7,000  delegates  and  guests  will  attend  from  all 
over  the  United  States,  Canada  and  several  Euro¬ 
pean  countries. 

There  will  be  125  sessions,  addressed  by  354 
noted  safety  engineers,  civic  and  industrial  leaders 
and  educational  authorities.  There  will  be  27  in¬ 
dustrial  safety  divisions  devoted  to  safety  prob¬ 
lems  in  as  many  different  industries. 

There  will  be  six  special  industrial  divisions,  in¬ 
cluding  industrial  health  and  industrial  nursing. 

The  public  safety  sessions  will  focus  attention 
on  the  problem  of  the  auto  accident. 
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General  sessions  will  include  the  ABC  safety 
round  table,  educational  division  and  home  safety, 
fire  prevention  and  safety  speaking  classes.” 

Same  number  of  days,  same  number  of  attendance. 
They  should  appoint  a  safety  council  to  prevent  the 
danger  of  being  talked  to  death ! 

WHY  ALL  CANNERS  SHOULD  READ— In  our 
mail  this  week  there  came  this  letter  (with 
names  deleted  for  reasons  you  will  understand) 
and  which  we  quote  because  it  conveys  a  lesson 
to  all  canners : 

“At  a  recent  visit  to  the - Canning  Co.,  of 

- ,  I  asked  them  if  they  subscribed  to  your 

paper,  and  the  manager  told  me  they  did  not. 

I  told  him  about  the  benefits  he  would  get  from 
the  valuable  articles  published  by  you  each  week, 
and  I  promsed  to  write  you  asking  you  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  him. 

You  can  readily  appreciate  our  interest  in  the 
matter.  The  more  the  canner  understands  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  trade,  the  less  trouble  we  have  in  en¬ 
forcing  our  regulations.” 

The  writer  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
pure  food  regulations,  and  has  made  a  splendid  name 
for  himself  because  he  has  always  exercised  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  has  worked  to  build  up,  and  not  pull  down. 
You  would  know  him  if  we  mentioned  his  name  or  loca¬ 
tion,  and  only  through  consideration  for  him  we  re¬ 
frain. 

He  touched  a  ppint  that  ought  to  be  emphasized :  the 
better  informed  the  canner  is  the  better  actor  he  be¬ 
comes,  so  far  as  pure  food  regulations  are  concerned, 
but  also  so  far  as  fair  competition  is  concerned.  It  is 
a  fact  that  it  is  only  the  uninformed  canner,  the  canner 
who  “doesn’t  have  to  read,”  who  sells  his  goods  for  less 
than  they  are  worth,  is  imposed  upon  by  the  “sharks,” 
and  is  the  man  who  breaks  the  canned  foods  market. 
He  can’t  be  reached  to  be  told  this ;  he  never  thinks  to 
blame  himself  for  the  unfavorable  condition  of  his 
business;  he  spends  his  time  damning  other  canners 
when  he  is  the  one  to  be  most  damned.  You,  however, 
who  do  read  and  who*  do  try  to  keep  informed,  owe  it 
to  yourself  and  to  your  industry  to  act  as  this  food  en¬ 
forcement  officer  has  done,  and  advise  this  reactionary 
to  subscribe  and  read,  and  get  himself  up  to  date.  In 
other  words,  you  will  help  yourself  most  by  hunting 
out  canners  of  this  type,  asking  them  if  they  read  this 
journal,  which  this  well-informed  and  prominent  official 
does  not  hesitate  to  recommend,  and  advising  them  to 
read  it.  This  would  seem  to  be  asking  you  to  work  for 
us,  and  we  think  you  well  might,  as  we  are  always 
working  for  you;  but  by  doing  this  you  will  make  a 
better  competitor  and  thereby  help  yourself. 

There  are  hundreds  of  canners  and  machinery  supply 
men  who  unhesitatingly  recommend  canners  to  read 
this,  their  journal,  and  we  deeply  appreciate  this  inter¬ 
est  and  thank  them  for  it;  but  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
canners  seem  to  be  hesitant  about  urging  another  can¬ 
ner  to  read.  That  is  a  mistake  and  ought  to  be  changed. 
To  paraphrase  the  above  quotation,  “the  more  the  can¬ 
ner  understands  conditions  in  the  trade,  the  less  trouble 
you  will  have  in  getting  the  right  price  for  your  goods.” 
Don’t  you  agree  with  that? 


FRUIT  CROP  PROSPECTS  AS  OF  SEPT.  1st. 

(Includes  Nut  Crops) 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
By  the  BUREAU  OP  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates,  Washin^on. 

The  apple  crop  is  now  estimated  at  146,000,000  bushels, 
prospects  being  reduced  about  two  per  cent  by  the  hot 
dry  weather  of  August.  The  crop  is  now  expected  to  be 
about  40  million  bushels  below  that  of  last  year  and  nearly  that 
much  below  the  average  production  during  the  previous  five 
years.  Production  will  nowhere  be  heavy,  but  in  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Northern  New  England  and  in  some  of  the  western 
States  the  crop  will  be  a  little  above  average.  The  September 
forecast  of  commercial  apples  is  29,000,000  barrels  which  is 
about  1  per  cent  less  than  the  August  forecast,  but  is  nearly 
16  per  cent  below  last  year’s  crop  of  35,000,000  barrels.  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  leading  apple  State  this  year,  has  only  about  an 
average  crop.  New  York  second  in  importance,  has  a  com¬ 
mercial  crop  16  per  cent  less  than  that  of  last  year  with  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  Baldwin  and  McIntosh.  In  Virginia  only 
a  part  of  the  crop  has  suffered  from  dry  weather  and  the  crop 
is  sizing  up  better  than  usual. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  condition  and  production 
on  September  1,  with  comparisons,  for  a  few  of  the  more  gen¬ 
erally  grown  fruit  crops.  (State  data  will  be  found  in  the 
tables  accompanying  the  State  comments.) 

Condition,  September  1 
10-yr.  Aver. 


Crop 

1918-’27 

1928 

1929 

P.Ct. 

P.Ct. 

P.Ct. 

Apples,  all . 

.  57.3 

60.1 

47.7 

Apples,  Commercial  . 

.  C60.5 

62.5 

51.7 

Peaches  . 

71.2 

48.2 

Pears  . 

.  65.1 

68.5 

56.5 

Grapes  . 

.  79.6 

83.3 

65.4 

Total  Production  (in  millions) 


Indicated  (a) 
by  condition 
5-yr.  Aver.  Aug.  1  Sept.  1 

Unit  1923-’27  1928  1929  1929 

Apples,  all . Bus.  183  186  149  146 

Apples,  Commercial . Bbls.  32.5  35.3  29.7  29.5 

Peaches  . Bus.  52.2  68.4  45.4  44.4 

Pears  . Bus.  20.2  24.0  19.8  20.1 

Grapes  . Tons  b2.25  b2.67  b2.06  b2.03 


a  Indicated  production  increases  or  decreases  with  changing 
conditions  during  the  season. 

b  Production  for  fresh  fruit,  juice  and  raisins,  including  some 
fuantities  not  harvested. 

c  8-year  average. 

Car-Lot  Shipments — Shipments  of  all  fruit  except  citrus  has 
been  lighter  thus  far  this  season  than  for  the  same  period  in 
1928.  Total  shipments  of  apples  to  August  31  this  year  have 
only  been  about  three-fourths  as  many  as  moved  last  year  to 
September  1.  The  difference  is  largely  in  the  western  States 
which  have  shipped  only  about  half  as  many  while  the  eastern 
States  have  shipped  only  9  per  cent  fewer  cars  this  year  than 
last  up  to  the  last  of  August.  Peach  shipments  are  light. 
Georgia  is  about  through  and  has  only  moved  about  one-third 
as  many  cars  as  in  1928.  Other  sections  has  moved  only  about 
two-thirds  as  many  carloads  up  to  August  31  this  year  as  were 
shipped  to  September  1  a  year  ago.  All  citrus  fruits  are  show¬ 
ing  heavier  car-lot  movements  this  year  to  date  than  last.  Car- 
lot  shipment  table  for  some  of  the  important  fruits  is  attached. 
The  data  is  furnished  by  the  Division  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
and  is  based  upon  telegraphic  reports.  As  more  complete  reports 
are  received  revisions  may  be  necessary. 

APPLES 

New  England — Prospects  have  not  changed  materially  during 
the  past  month.  The  crop  is  undoubtedly  quite  light  in  most  of 
New  England.  It  is  somewhat  better  in  Vermont  than  else¬ 
where. 

New  York — The  apple  crop  is  again  very  irregular.  Dry 
weather  with  several  very  hot  days  in  late  August  and  early 
September  have  ripened  early  varieties  rapidly.  Growth  has 
been  checked.  Aphis  injury  is  serious  in  western  New  York, 
and  this  with  scab  will  cut  down  quality  though  color  is  develop¬ 
ing  rapidly.  Of  the  important  varieties  Baldwins  are  relatively 
the  best.  Outside  the  commercial  sections,  except  in  parts  of 
central  and  northern  New  York,  prospects  are  very  poor, 

(  Continued  on  page  14  ) 
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PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Maryland’s  Most  Modern  Can  Plant 

Manufacturers  of 


Packers’  Cans 

Highest  Class  Service 
Max  Ams  Amsco-Junior 
and  Bliss  Closing  Machines 


Rail,  State  Road  and  Water  Shipments 


Cambridge,  Maryland,  U.  S.  A. 


The 

Famons  AMSCO- 
JUNIOR  Closing 
Machine 


Built  to  Operate  Continuously! 


Continuous  Pressure  Cookers  are  built  for  canners  who 
operate  their  plants  more  than  one  month  per  year,  and 
whose  production  will  stand  agitation  while  being  process¬ 
ed.  Cookers  are  designed  for  one  size  can — any  size  you 
V  ^  j  require.  IT  HAS  A  WIDE  RANGE 

OF  USES.  Can  be  run  at  any  speed 

Investigate  the  Berlin  Chapman  Con- 
•  tinuous  Pressure  Cooker  and  Retorts. 

More  detailed  information  in  our  new 
■  catalog,  which  will  be  sent  you  upon 
n  request.  It  is  one  every  canner 

Write  for  your  copy  now. 


RETORT 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CONTINUOUS 
PRESSURE  COOKER 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 

^  ERIi  W 


BERUMn 

CANNING^# 


VGANNING^  MACmNEKY 

Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant 
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Crop  Reports 


TOMATOES 

Bellevue,  Md.,  September  21,  1929 — 100  per  cent  of 
average  crop  in  our  local  section,  probably  for  our  coun¬ 
ty.  Quality  exceptionally  good  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions. 

Berlin,  Md.,  September  20,  1929— Acreage  normal. 
Yield  20  per  cent  above  normal,  i.  e.,  as  heavy  or 
heavier  than  1925;  nearly  as  large  as  1923.  When  I 
say  “normal,”  I  mean  an  average  year  or  the  five-year 
average. 

Denton,  Md.,  September  22,  1929 — Average  yield  but 
only  75  per  cent  acreage. 

Easton,  Md.,  September  21,  1929 — 95  per  cent.  Prob¬ 
ably  4  tons  per  acre  average.  All  tomatoes  and  tomato 
products  sold  up  and  prices  soaring. 

Easton,  Md.,  September  23,  1929 — 90  per  cent  normal 
crop.  Acreage  normal. 

James,  Md.,  September  23,  1929 — Small  increase. 
Yield  a  little  below  normal.  Early  plantings  blighted 
and  have  been  practically  done  for  two  weeks.  Some 
late  patches  are  showing  up  fairly  good,  and  some  very 
good.  It  is  a  question  of  weather  from  now  on.  There 
will  be  some  here  to  can  for  two  weeks  yet. 

Pittsville,  Md.,  September  23,  1929 — Acreage  about 
normal ;  quality  good.  Crop  about  harvested. 

Whiteford,  Md.,  September  21,  1929 — Do  not  pack 
any,  but  many  grown  around  here.  Many  of  the  vines 
are  about  gone,  with  some  poor  stock  remaining  on 
vines.  Slight  frost  September  19th  and  20th ;  no  mate¬ 
rial  damage.  Crop  surely  not  up  to  expectations  and 
no  canner  in  this  vicinity  has  run  over  half  time  since 
season  opened. 

McGee,  Mo.,  September  20,  1929 — Crop  looked  very 
good  up  to  September  1st.  Cold,  wet  weather  has  re¬ 
tarded  the  crop.  Unless  relief  comes  in  a  few  days  the 
crop  will  be  about  50  per  cent,  so  at  present  it  looks  like 
about  50  per  cent  of  normal  crop. 

Downings,  Va.,  September  21,  1929 — Crop  late;  slow 
ripening  on  account  of  dry  and  cold  weather.  Fruit  not 
as  large  as  would  have  been  if  seasonable.  Will  look 
for  about  100  per  cent  yield  if  frost  holds  off  until  Oc¬ 
tober  15th  and  the  weather  gets  warmer  and  we  have 
sun  to  ripen  the  fruit.  Our  acreage  is  about  25  per  cent 
in  excess  of  last  year. 

Edinburg,  Va.,  September  14,  1929 — There  is  only 
about  one-third  of  a  crop  in  the  Valley  this  year.  Very 
wet  in  spring  and  long  dry  spell  in  summer. 

Elliston,  Va.,  September  20,  1929— Acreage  larger; 
yield  less  on  account  of  severe  drouth.  Season  short. 
Only  tomatoes  for  canning  in  this  section;  no  other 
vegetables  for  market. 

Rocky  Mount,  Va.,  September  24,  1929 — We  have  not 
the  usual  acreage  and  the  pack  in  Franklin  county  is 
not  up  to  former  years.  The  yield  was  not  good;  too 
much  rain  while  the  crop  was  growing,  and  the  dry 
weather  cut  the  crop  down.  Quality  was  not  up  to 
standard.  The  low  price  of  tomatoes  has  discouraged 
the  growers.  We  see  nothing  over  40c  per  bushel  for 
the  raw  material,  and  growers  that  grow  real  tomatoes 
will  not  raise  them  at  that  price. 


CORN 

Wabash,  Ind.,  September  23,  1929 — Our  yield  will  be 
about  50  per  cent  of  normal.  The  dry  weather  that  we 
had  early  in  the  season  hurt  us  to  quite  a  large  extent. 
Some  of  our  late  corn  will  be  hurt  by  the  frost  that  we 
had  last  week,  and  do  not  anticipate  a  very  large  yield. 
We  expect  to  finish  canning  about  the  first  of  October. 

Bellevue,  Md.,  September  21,  1929 — Sweet  short. 
About  50  per  cent  of  crop. 

Denton,  Md.,  September  22,  1929 — Acreage  normal; 
yield  50  per  cent. 

Easton,  Md.,  September  21,  1929 — 65  per  cent.  Not 
over  2  tons  per  acre.  Sold  up.  Believe  all  canned  foods 
will  advance. 

Easton,  Md.,  September  23,  1929 — 70  per  cent  of  nor¬ 
mal  crop.  Acreage  normal. 

Frederick,  Md.,  September  21,  1929 — Pack  over  with 
50  per  cent  of  normal  yield  per  acre.  Acreage  normal. 

Westminster,  Md.,  September  21,  1929 — Condition  of 
crop  isi  60  per  cent. 

Whiteford,  Md.,  September  21,  1929 — Shoepeg:  Can¬ 
ning  about  over ;  have  three-quarters  of  a  day’s  run  yet. 
Averaged  almost  half  crop  with  very  poor  cut  per  ton. 
Had  acreage  in  four  counties  and  two  states,  and  crop 
conditions  bad  in  all. 

PEAS 

W’estminster,  Md.,  September  21,  1929 — Condition  of 
crop  was  100  per  cent. 

Walkerton,  Va.,  September  23,  1929 — Green  Black 
Eye:  Half  a  crop.  We  originated  this  pack  and  still 
pack  most  of  them.  Fair  local  demand.  Difficulty  in 
getting  raw  product. 

SPINACH 

Bellevue,  Md.,  September  21,  1929 — We  had  a  good 
crop.  100  per  cent  compared  with  average  crops. 
BEANS 

Bellevue,  Md.,  September  21,  1929 — Snap:  Fair  crop. 
About  80  per  cent  of  average  yield. 

Berlin,  Md.,  September  20,  1929 — Stringless:  Acre¬ 
age  10  per  cent  above  normal.  Yield  80  per  cent  of 
normal. 

Westminster,  Md.,  September  21,  1929 — 70  per  cent 
of  a  crop. 

Walkerton,  Va.,  September  23,  1929 — Limas:  Acre- 
ao^e  1927,  150  acres;  1928,  190  acres;  1929,  275  acres. 
Enuivalent  to  No.  2  cases;  yields  for  1927,  9.500;  1928, 
10.500 :  1929,  21,000.  Due  to  hot,  dry  weather  and  an 
unusually  large  yield  the  crop  bunched  badly  on  us.  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  large  percentage  of  the  green  and  white 
grade.  We  will  have  a  surplus  of  several  thousand 
ca'^es.  almost  altogether  in  the  green  and  white  grade. 

Stringless:  Acreap-e  1929,  10  cases.  Yield  1929,  2  000 
cases  equivalent  to  No.  2  cans.  We  were  trying  this 
crop  out  this  year,  but  expect  to  niake  it  a  permanent 
addition  to  our  pack.  We  are  figuring  on  25  acres  and 
55,000  cases  next  year. 

PUMPKIN 

Easton,  Md.,  September  21,  1929— Crop  fair.  Good 
demand. 

SQUASH 

Easton,  Md.,  September  21,  1929 — ^Crop  fair.  Good 
demand. 
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Cut  Your  Costs  and  Build  Profits 


PRODUCES  absolute  processing  uniformity. 
Cooks  and  cools  every  can  exactly  as  you 
want  it.  Cans  under  pressure  all  the  way. 

Say  goodbye  to  retort  grief — swells,  uneven 
cooking,  stack  burning,  high  costs — when 
you  install  the  A-B  one-man  system. 


Pays  for  Itself 

QUR  engineers  will  gladly  survey  your  plant  and 
prepare  a  complete  proposal  showing  just  what 
your  saving  and  gain  will  be.  The  A-B  one  man 
system  quickly  pays  for  itself. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  full  information. 


Sprague -Sells  Corporation 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

308  W.  Washington  St.  -  -  -  -  -  - 

If  it* 8  Used  in  a  Cannery  Sprague-Sells  It! 


Chicago,  Ill. 


Torn 


for  35  years 
the  standard  of 
Better  Labeling 


‘®9FRED  H.KHAPP  CORPORATION 


CENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 

RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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FR^UIT  CROP  PROSPECTS  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  1 

{^Continued  from  page  lo) 

New  Jersey — The  crop  is  very  light  in  most  sections.  The 
condition  has  declined  since  a  month  ago. 

Pennsylvania — Reports  on  fruit  very  conflicting  but,  as  a 
whole,  prospects  show  little  change  from  last  month.  Apples 
are  still  dropping.  Many  are  undersized  and  of  inferior  quality. 
Some  hail  and  considerable  scab  and  aphis  damage  is  reported. 

Ohio — Prospects  continue  very  poor,  with  fami  orchards  on 
the  whole  having  very  little  fruit.  Due  to  bad  infestation  of 
scab,  there  will  be  much  fruit  of  rather  poor  quality  this  season. 
In  some  commercial  orchards  apples  are  sizing  well  and  color¬ 
ing  nicely,  while  in  others  size  of  fruit  is  being  affected  by 
rather  dry  weather  during  much  of  August. 

Illinois — Dry  weather  has  further  injured  the  quality  so  that 
the  commercial  part  of  the  crop  will  not  be  quite  up  to  earlier 
indications.  Spraying  has  been  less  thorough  than  usual  as 
many  growers  relaxed  their  efforts  because  of  the  light  crop 
prospect  and  heavy  expense  involved.  There  is  a  fair  crop  of 
Grimes  and  Yorks  and  in  some  sections  there  is  a  fair  crop  of 
Jonathans,  but  generally  speaking  the  fall  and  winter  crop  of 
apples  is  light.  Summer  apples  were  a  fairly  good  crop.  The 
major  cause  of  the  light  apple  crop  in  Illinois  this  season  was 
the  prolonged  cloudy  and  wet  weather  during  the  bloom  period. 
This  was  followed  by  a  heavier  June  drop  than  usual.  Fungus 
diseases  have  been  quite  general  this  season.  Scab  and  blotch 
have  been  especially  prevalent. 

Michigan — The  drouth  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  the  size 
to  any  great  extent  as  yet,  the  summer  apples  having  matured 
in  advance,  and  the  winter  apples  may  still  have  the  benefit  of 
later  rains. 

Minnesota — The  crop  is  very  spotted.  Apples  are  falling 
badly  and  are  rather  small  due  to  continued  dry  weather. 

Missouri — Apples  have  sized  poorly  owing  to  very  dry  weather 
and  dropped  more  than  usually  expected  so  that  our  production 
prospect  is  not  so  good  as  a  month  ago.  Apples  in  Southwest 
Missouri  have  suffered  from  dry  weather  worse  than  other  sec¬ 
tions  except  along  the  Missouri  River.  Blotch  and  scab  are 
worse  than  ordinary  years  and  a  great  number  of  crops  were 
made  unmerchantable  by  hail  storms  and  are  being  sold  as  cook¬ 
ing  stock.  Prices  are  high  and  commercial  shipments  will  be 
close  to  the  production  in  commercial  orchards. 

Nebraska — The  set  of  fruit  is  very  light,  due  to  the  extremely 
unfavorable  weather  before  pollination  last  spring.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  heavy  drop.  The  light  set  of  apples  is  offset  partly 
by  good  size,  due  to  favorable  moisture  condition. 

Kansas — Apples  are  not  turning  out  as  well  as  a  month  ago. 
The  drouth  and  heat  have  been  too  prolonged  for  best  results. 
Apples  have  suffered  rather  heavy  late  drop  and  quality  has 
been  injured  as  well  as  size. 

Maryland — Prospects  are  for  a  total  and  commercial  crop  of 
apples  somewhat  smaller  than  in  1928.  In  some  of  the  western 
Maryland  orchards  the  prospects  range  from  fair  to  good.  Dry 
weather  has  caused  dropping  in  some  areas.  Shipments  from 
the  Eastern  Shore  have  been  only  about  half  of  the  1928  move¬ 
ment  to  September  7.  In  the  rest  of  the  State,  however,  the 
shipments  have  been  slightly  heavier. 

Virginia — Hot,  dry  weather  has  prevailed  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  districts.  Fruit  is  not  sizing  up  quite  as  well  as  had 
been  expected  in  some  localities,  but  in  others  the  size  is  fully 
as  large  as  last  year,  which  was  above  the  average.  Apples  are 
maturing  earlier  than  last  year  and  there  is  some  complaint 
that  the  fruit  is  dropping  badly  as  a  result  of  the  recent  dry 
weather. 

West  Virginia — Dry  weather  in  August  did  not  affect  the 
State’s  apple  crop  materially  as  the  fruit  has  been  benefittcd  by 
a  favorable  season  prior  to  August  1st,  and  had  reached  a  good 
size  by  that  time.  Reports  of  September  1  indicate  a  slightly 
lower  condition  in  some  of  the  commercial  counties  as  a  result 
of  the  dry  weather  of  August,  but  the  condition  for  the  entire 
State  shows  no  change  from  August  1.  Picking  is  well  under 
way  and  car-lot  movements  of  early  varieties  are  beginning. 

North  Carolina — The  crop  is  very  spotted  in  the  commercial 
counties,  particularly  so  in  the  commercial  orchards.  The  qual¬ 
ity  is  good. 

Georgia — Apples  are  reported  at  slightly  above  last  month. 
This  is  an  “off  year”  after  the  heavy  1928  crop.  Dry  weather 
in  the  northern  districts,  where  the  commercial  crop  is  produced, 
has  also  hurt  the  crop. 

Kentucky — Apples  have  suffered  materially  in  central  and 
northern  Kentucky  from  the  drouth  since  July  1.  Western  and 
southern  districts  not  suffering  from  drouth  but  the  crop  was 
short  due  to  frosts. 

Arkansas — Dry  weather  is  preventing  apples  from  filling  out 
and  attaining  fhe  size  that  they  should.  This  condition  will 
also  be  reflected  in  quality. 


Texas — Owing  to  the  long  duration  of  the  drouth  apples  have 
suffered  intensely.  Fruit  is  being  :5hed  or  is  drying  on  the  trees 
in  many  instances. 

Colorado — Comments  of  correspondents  and  reports  from  those 
in  close  touch  with  the  situation  indicate  that  apple  prospects 
declined  somewhat  during  August.  Growth  has  been  backward 
all  summer.  Codling  moth  infestation  has  been  unusually  severe 
and  with  apples  small  in  size  and  of  rather  poor  quality  more 
rigid  grading  will  be  necessary  this  year  in  order  to  market. 
The  full  effect  of  the  hail  storm  covering  the  territory  from 
Cedaredge  to  Paonia  July  31  was  not  reflected  in  the  August  1 
apple  report.  The  apple  industry  in  Colorado  is  on  the  decline. 
Insects,  disease,  hail,  freezes,  poor  markets  and  other  factors 
have  made  the  production  of  apples  rather  unprofitable  in  recent 
years.  Old  orchards  are  being  pulled  out  with  few  growers 
replacing  new  trees.  There  was  a  frost  on  the  night  of  Sep¬ 
tember  8  sufficiently  severe  to  kill  potato  vines. 

Pacific  North  West — (Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho) — The  total 
•vople  crop  in  this  area  is  now  forecast  at  about  39,000,000 
bushels  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  five-year  average  pro¬ 
duction  and  about  13  per  cent  less  than  the  crop  produced  last 
year. 

The  commercial  production  in  these  three  states  was  forecast 
at  about  33,000,000  boxes,  this  would  be  about  15  per  cent  less 
than  the  1928  crop  but  about  10  per  cent  larger  than  the  1927 
crop  and  the  same  as  the  five-year  average  commercial  produc¬ 
tion.  In  Washington  the  reduction  from  last  year  would  amount 
to  about  18  per  cent  while  in  the  other  two  states  there  is  indi¬ 
cated  about  a  13  per  cent  reduction.  The  quality  of  the  fruit 
for  the  area  as  a  whole  is  expected  to  be  fair  to  good. 

Washington — Coloring  slowly  due  to  warm  nights.  Consider¬ 
able  talk  of  damage  by  worms.  As  a  result  of  deficient  tem¬ 
peratures  apples  are  reported  to  be  ten  days  to  two  weeks  late 
in  Yakima.  Gusty  winds  during  last  week  of  August  blew  off 
oi  shook  off  some  apples  in  Wenatchee  and  Yakima  districts. 
Shipping  of  summer  apples  has  started  in  the  Walla  Walla 
district. 

Oregon — The  Hood  River  district,  which  normally  produces 
more  than  one-half  of  Oregon’s  packed  apples,  has  a  very  short 
crop  this  year,  variously  estimated  at  one-third  to  one-half  of 
normal.  While  many  trees  have  a  full  crop,  others  are  prac¬ 
tically  bare  of  fruit  even  in  the  same  orchard.  With  the  short 
crop  in  this  district  it  would  naturally  be  expected  that  fairly 
large  sizes  would  result,  but  growers  report  that  size  prospects 
are  not  what  might  reasonably  be  expected.  The  Rogue  River 
district  will  probably  have  about  one-half  of  last  year’s  com¬ 
mercial  apple  production  which  is  expected  to  be  good  sized 
fruit,  practically  free  from  worms  and  fungus,  and  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  Yellow  Newtown  variety.  The  Willamette  Valley 
crop  will  be  considerably  lighter  than  last  year,  and  most  of 
the  crop  will  be  trucked  to  canneries.  Eastern  Oregon  (Uma¬ 
tilla,  Union,  and  Malheur  counties)  will  probably  produce  about 
the  same  as  last  year,  with  probably  a  little  better  than  usual 
quality.  Rome  Beauty  is  the  leading  variety  in  this  section, 
and  appears  to  be  relatively  lighter  than  most  other  varieties. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  1929  apple  shipments  will  approxi¬ 
mate  3,500  cars.  1928  crop  shipments  were  reported  at  6,472 
cars,  and  the  1927  crop  shipments  were  3,396  cars. 

Idaho — Prospects  are  very  good  for  a  crop  about  equal  to  1928. 
Sizes  for  this  time  of  year  are  very  good  and  quality  is  excel¬ 
lent.  The  thorough  spraying  practised  this  season  assures 
unusually  clean  fruit. 

CONTINENTAL  TAKES  CUBAN  CAN  PLANT 

Negotiations  between  continental  Can  Co., 
Inc.,  and  the  Sociedad  Industrial  de  Cuba,  S.  A., 
•  of  Havana,  Cuba,  have  just  been  completed,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  acquisition  of  the  foreign  company’s  as¬ 
sets  and  business  by  the  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Sociedad  Industrial  de  Cuba,  incorporated  in 
1911,  manufactures  cans  for  packaging  food  and  other 
products,  such  as  talcum  powder,  shoe  polish,  paints, 
alcohol,  oils,  etc.  In  addition,  the  company  manufac¬ 
tures  bottle  caps  and  lithographed  signs. 

The  company  is  the  principal  can  manufacturer  on 
the  island,  and  produces  about  80  per  cent  of  all  the 
cans  made  in  Cuba. 

Plans  of  Continental  include  the  enlargement  of  the 
acquired  company’s  facilities  to  meet  the  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  all  kinds  of  tin  containers. 
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How  much  insurance  should 
you  carry? 

The  only  safeguard  against  loss  by  fire  is 
an  amount  of  fire  insurance  sufficient'  to 
reimburse  you  for  the  amount  you  would 
lose  if  your  plant  should  burn  today. 

Every  Canner  desires  this  protection.  It 
can  be  secured  through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of  in¬ 
surance  has  averaged  $6  00  per  thousand 
less  than  the  ordinary  insurance  company 
l)remiums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Pipe  - lines  cleaned 
without  dismantling 

Cl.EANlNCi  iiipe-liiies  tlie  Oakite  way  reiiuires  rm 
cliMiiaiitling.  Pipes  are  left  in  place  ami  an  Oakite 
xilntion  is  circulated  tliroufjli  tlie  entire  system.  In 
a  fraction  of  tlie  usual  time,  every  trace  of  fooil, 

M-ale  and  ileposit  is  cleared  from  glass,  porcelain — or 
tin-lined  pii>es. 

Oakite  cleaning  gets  all  the  ilirt  without  spangling  tin 
surfaces;  without  leaving  oily  films  on  glass  or  porce- 
hiin.  .And,  because  free  rinsing  Oakite  leaves  nothing 
behind  to  impair  the  purity  of  your  product,  it  is  ;i!)- 
solutely  safe  to  use  at  ;ill  times. 

Write  for  our  booklet  “Oakite  in  the  I'ood  Imlusiry.” 

It  contains  the  ttecesstiry  facts  attd  formuhis  for  this 
;md  every  tither  caimery  cleatiitig  job. 

Oakite  Service  Men,  cleanint/  s/Tecialists.  are  located  in  the 
leading  industrial  centers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Manufactured  only  by 

OAKI  l  K  f'RODUC T.S,  INC.,  t«  1  Thames  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 

OAiUTE 

Industrial  Qeaning  Materials  and  Methods 


Built  and  serviced  by  Fay  &  Scott. 


THE  UNITED  COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 


NOW  A  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY  PRODUCT 


CLEVO  The  Metallic  Coating 
Not  a  Luxury—  A  Real  Necessity 
’Tis  Heat  Acid  and 
Rust  Resisting 

Clevo  Coated  Steel  Pails  in  Stock 

SFraifue-Sc/ls  L  oi  par  a  lion 
C/iica^t^^o,  III. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Will  Heat  T  wo  Steels  and  a 
Tipping  Copper 

W  e  can  Furnish 

Capping  Steels,  Tipping  Coppers 
Wire  Solder  and  Mux 

Aiiderson-lJani^rovcr  .I//,c  i  a. 
San  /•'ra/tci.uv,  (  dlif  . 


The  Jumbo  Fire  Pot  and  Repair  Parts 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 
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A  Study  of  Spinach  Varities  with  Special 
Reference  to  Their  Canning  Qualities 

Horace  A.  Farley. 

The  University  of  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


Introduction 

IN  spite  of  the  fact  that  spinach  was  one  of  the  com¬ 
modities  used  by  Appert  in  his  original  experiments 
on  canning  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  com¬ 
mercial  canning  of  spinach  on  a  large  scale  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  development. 

Bitting  (1)  pointed  out  that  the  first  record  of  com¬ 
mercial  canning  of  spinach  in  the  United  States  was  in  , 
1904,  while  the  first  available  production  records  are 
for  1909. 

The  number  of  cases  of  spinach  packed  in  certain 
years  was  as  follows  (4)  (9)  : 

Total  for 


Year 

1909  . 

Maryland 

.  110,882 

New  York 
13,614 
52,696 

California  United  States 
.  149.255 

1914  . 

.  282,795 

23,766 

391,790 

1919  . 

.  256,627 

20,961 

370,076 

745,861 

1921  . 

28,870 

372,961 

681,030 

1923  . 

.  161,788 

59,589 

1,576,546 

1,876,397 

1926  . 

.  184,396 

75,886 

1,686,526 

2,046,217 

These  figures  emphasize  two  facts:  (1)  Production 
has  increased  very  rapidly  since  1909,  and  (2)  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  production  has  shifted  from  Maryland  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  production  in  Maryland  being  even  less  in 
1925  than  in  1914.  The  production  in  no  other  state  is 
great  enough  to  be  of  material  importance. 

The  ^nners  of  the  East  depend  primarily  on  mar¬ 
ket  varieties  of  spinach,  such  as  Bloomsdale  Savoy  and 
similar  varieties,  for  their  raw  stock.  The  amount  of 
spinach  canned  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  price.  If  spinach  is  high  in  price  the  growers  sell 
on  the  market,  while  if  it  is  low  they  turn  it  over  to  the 
canners.  In  California,  however,  smooth-leaved  vari¬ 
eties  of  spinach  such  as  Prickley  or  Winter,  Thick 
Leaved  Round,  and  others  are  grown  specifically  for 
canning  (8). 

The  market  value  of  canned  food  is  influenced  largely 
by:  (1)  the  cost  of  raw  material,  which  in  turn  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  yield  per  acre ;  (2)  the  cost  of  canning 
the  material,  and  (3)  the  quality  of  the  product.  Any¬ 
thing  which  influences  the  above  factors  may  be  very 
important  to  the  canning  industry. 

It  is  conceivable  that  varieties  of  spinach  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  their  adaptability  to  canning,  and  in  the 
quality  of  the  resulting  product.  With  this  in  mind  a 
spinach  variety  test,  including  several  representatives 
of  the  different  groups  of  spinach,  was  started  in  the 
spring  of  1926.  The  object  was  to  study  these  varie¬ 
ties  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  adaptability  to 
canning  and  the  quality  of  the  canned  product.  The 
field  performance  and  the  yielding  capacities  of  the 
several  varieties  are  to  be  discussed  in  a  later  bulletin. 


Review  of  Literature 

There  is  no  experimental  evidence  on  the  canning 
qualities  of  spinach  varieties.  However,  Rosa  (8)  de¬ 
fines  a  desirable  canning  spinach  as  one  having  large, 
broad,  thick  leaves  that  are  dark  green  in  color  with 
short  petioles  and  one  that  is  reasonably  slow  in  send¬ 
ing  up  seed  stalks.  He  also  states  that  the  extremely 
savoy ed  leaves  of  savoy  spinach  are  more  difficult  to 
wash  than  those  of  smooth-leaved  spinach. 

Rosa  also  states  that  the  name  given  a  variety  is 
often  misleading,  and  suggests  that  in  order  to  be  sure 
of  obtaining  a  desirable  variety  it  is  advisable  to  buy 
seed,  or  at  least  samples  of  seed,  a  year  in  advance. 
This  seed  should  be  tested  and  those  samples  found  un¬ 
desirable  discarded.  Seed  similar  to  the  desirable 
samples  should  be  ordered  for  the  next  year’s  crop. 

The  Canning  Trade  Almanac  (4)  recognizes  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  canning  quality  of  spring 
and  fall  spinach.  They  state  that  a  given  “put  in 
weight”  of  fall  spinach  yields  a  greater  “drained 
weight”  than  the  same  “put  in  weight”  of  spring 
spinach. 

Campbell  (3)  also  recognized  a  difference  between 
spring  and  fall  spinach,  and  stated  that  it  would  be  well 
worth  while  to  determine  their  relative  values  for  can¬ 
ning. 

Studies  of  the  Characteristics  of  the  Varieties  Used 
Four  crops  of  the  thirteen  varieties  of  spinach  se¬ 
lected  for  this  work  were  grown  and  canned  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  Notes  on  the  habit  of  growth  and  yielding  quali¬ 
ties  were  taken  on  all  varieties.* 

Description  of  Varieties 

Spinach  varieties  can  be  divided  into  four  groups 
according  to  Kinney  (7).  Using  this  classification  the 
varieties  used  in  this  work  are  placed  as  follows : 

Group  I — Norfolk  or  Bloomsdale  Spinach 
Plants  vase  form,  leaves  broad,  thick,  savoyed,  dark 
green  and  supported  by  petioles  so  that  they  do  not 
naturally  rest  on  the  ground.  Plants  fast  growing  and 
quick  to  shoot  to  seed.  All  varieties  identical  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  one  from  another  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  fact  that  Virginia  Savoy  is  blight  resist¬ 
ant,  and  slightly  faster  growing  and  more  hardy  than 
Bloomsdale  Savoy.  The  varieties  studied  in  this  group 
were : 

1.  Virginia  Savoy  from  Geo.  Tait  &  Sons,  Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

2.  Bloomsdale  Savoy  from  George  Tait  and  Sons, 
Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Group  II — Round  Leaved  Spinach 
Plants  compact  and  close  to  the  ground,  leaves 
rounded,  highly  savoyed  and  dark  green.  The  varieties 

•These  data  are  Kiven  in  detail  in  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  Bulletin  No.  312,  July,  1929. 
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The  only  machine  built  that  will 
take  full  average  capacity  of  any 
labelling  machine. 


DUPLEX  HIGH  SPEED  CASER 
PatentB  Pending 


THE  NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  COMPANY 

Hanover,  Pa. 


AMSCAN 


CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

‘*The  Golden  Band” 

on  AMSCAN — the  per- 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


With  improved  sliding  doors, 
doing  away  with  the  hinged 
tracks,  giving  increased  service 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co. 

MACHINE  AND  BOILER  WORKS 
2639  Boston  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 

WORKS 

ATLANTIC  WHARF.  BOSTON  STREET  &  LAKEWOOD  AVE. 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners^  Varieties  Exclusively 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


Try  the  new  TOWNSEND  at  our  risk! 


Remember:  we  not  only  claim, 
but  GUARANTEE  that  the 
TOWNSEND  is  the  most  effi- 
cient  String  Bean  Cutter. 

Immediate  Shipment  is  offered, 
subject  to  existing  conditions.  We 
suggest  that  you  wire  your  order, 
to  avoid  delay. 


over 

when'you  install  a  TOWNSEND’’ 


Burton,  Cook  &  Co. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


(Successors  to  Z.  P.  Townaend,  the  original  palantae) 
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of  this  group  are  generally  slow  growing  and  slow  to  V 
send  up  seed  stalks. 

The  varieties  studied  in  this  group  were : 

1.  Triumph  from  Meyer  Seed  Co.,  Ltd.  Its  rate  of  ^ 
growth  is  about  half  way  between  that  of  Bloomsdale 
Savoy  and  the  other  members  of  this  group,  which  are  ^ 
practically  identical  in  appearance  and  rate  of  growth.  ‘ 

-  2.  Victoria  from  Livingston  Seed  Company.  ^ 

3.  Princess  Juliana  from  Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.  ^ 

4.  Long  Season  from  Meyer  Seed  Co. 

Group  III  Thick  Leaved  Spinach  c 

Plants  large  and  semi-upright  in  habit  of  growth ;  ^ 

leaves  light  green,  long,  pointed,  flat  and  thick.  All  ^ 
.varieties  in  this  group  are  practically  identical  in  ap-  ^ 
pearance,  differing  only  in  their  rate  of  growth  and  ^ 
time  of  sending  up  seed  stalks. 

King  of  Denmark  is  the  only  exception  to  the  above,  ^ 
as  the  plants  of  this  variety  are  spreading  with  dark 
green  leaves  that  grow  close  to  the  ground. 

The  varieties  studied  in  this  group  are  listed  in  the 
order  in  which  they  shoot  to  seed.  ! 

1.  Viroflay,  Livingston  Seed  Co. 

2.  Giant  Eskimo,  Schull’s  Seed  House. 

3.  Thick  Leaved,' Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

4.  Noble  Gaudry,  Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co. 

5.  Thick  Leaved  Round,  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

6.  King  of  Denmark,  Livingston  Seed  Co. 

(troup  IV  Prickley  Seeded  Group 

Prickley  or  Wintei*  was  the  only  variety  grown.  It 
is  practically  identical  in  appearance  and  rate  of 
growth  with  Viroflay  except  for  the  fact  that  it  bears 
prickley  instead  of  smooth  seeds.  However,  a  few 
plants  with  long,  narrow,  arrow-shaped  leaves  were 
especially  prominent  in  the  overwintered  crop. 

Date  of  Seed  Stalk  Appearance 

The  maximum  yield  of  trimmed  spinach  is  obtained 
just  prior  to  the  appearance  of  seed  stalks.  The  can- 
ner  desires  a  spread  in  the  canning  season,  which  can 
be  best  obtained  through  the  use  of  different  varieties 
which  reach  canning  stage  at  successive  times.  For 
example,  Viroflay  is  an  early  maturing  variety.  Thick 
Leaved  matures  one  to  two  weeks  later  and  King  of 
Denmark  is  ready  for  harvest  still  later. 

This  succession  in  time  of  harvest  cannot  be  obtained 
by  planting  a  single  variety  on  successive  dates,  since 
spinach  behaves  very  much  like  other  cool  season  crops, 
such  as  peas.  Boswell  (2)  found  that  successive  plant¬ 
ings  of  the  same  variety  of  peas  ripened  at  practically 
the  same  time,  the  latter  sowings  yielding  less  than  the 
earlier  sowings. 

Table  I  shows  the  dates  of  reed  stalk  appearance  of 
each  variety. 

TABLE  I 

Dates  of  Seed  Stalk  Appearance  in  Spinach  = 

Overwintered  Spring  Overwintered  Spring 
Variety  1926-27  1927  1927-28  1928 

Virginia  Savoy .  April  11  May  9  April  9  May  16 

Bl(wmsdale  Savoy .  April  16  May  13  April  11  May  21 

Triumph  .  April  2"  May  17  May  3  May  24 

Victoria  .  May  2  May  20  May  .6  May  28 

Princess  Juliana . .  May  .?  May  20  May  7  May  >9 

Long  Season .  May  3  May  20  May  7  June  ^4 

Viroflay  .  April  19  May  1.5  April  12  May  22 

Giant  Eskimo .  April  28  May  16  April  30  May  24 

Noble  Gaudry .  May  20  May  3  May  28 

Thick  Leaved .  Mav  3  May  20  May  5  May  29 

Thick  Leaved  Round . .  May  7  May  21  May  10  May  21 

King  of  Denmark .  May  12  May  25  May  16  June  6 

Prickley  or  Winter .  April  19  May  16  May  13  May  22 

‘These  data  are  for  College  Park,  Maryland.  Even  though  dates  might  be 
different  in  other  l9calities,  the  relative  long-standing  properties  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  should  be  much  as  cited. 


Varietal  Differences  in  the  Amount  of  Petiole  Material 
at  Harvest 

The  occurrence  of  very  noticeable  amounts  of  petiole 
material  in  a  can  of  spinach  detracts  considerably  from 
its  appearance.  It  was  observed  in  the  course  of  this 
study  that  varieties  differed  greatly  in  the  amount  of 
petiole  material  in  the  canned  product.  The  question 
arose  whether  this  difference  is  real  or  only  apparent 
as  a  result  of  petiole  color. 

To  secure  some  information  on  this  question  a  series 
of  measurements  was  made  on  the  amount  of  petiole 
material  for  each  variety.  Ten  plants  of  each  variety 
were  used  in  the  fall  and  fifteen  in  the  spring.  The 
crowns  only  were  trimmed  off  and  the  remaining  ma¬ 
terial  weighed,  next  the  petioles  were  removed  and 
weighed.  The  weight  of  the  petioles  was  calculated  as 
per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  trimmed  plants.  These 
data  are  presented  in  Table  II. 

A  study  of  Table  II  brings  out  the  following  points; 

1.  The  “Round  Leaved”  varieties,  Victoria,  Princess 
Juliana  and  Long  season,  have  the  lowest  proportion  of 
petiole  material  to  trimmed  weight. 

2.  Triumph  has  a  slighty  higher  per  cent  of  petiole 
material  than  the  above  varieties. 

3.  The  “Thick  Leaved”  and  the  “Savoy”  varieties  are 
intermediate. 

4.  Prickley  or  Winter,  of  the  “Prickley  Seeded” 
group,  has  the  highest  per  cent  of  petiole  material  of 
any  variety  studied. 

TABLE  II 

Amount  of  Petiole  Material  Expressed  as  Per  Cent  of 
Trimmed  Weight 


Variety 

Fall.  1927 
.  23.44 

Overwintered 

1927-28 

22.84 

Spring,  1928 

Hlooinadalc  Savoy . 

.  25.94 

19.45 

25.95 

Triumph  . 

.  21.95 

15.17 

23.98 

Victoria  . 

.  18.82 

13.44 

18.36 

Princpas  Juliana . 

.  19.82 

14.39 

15.85 

Lonu  Season . 

.  16.13 

15.46 

16.94 

V'iroflay  . 

.  29.77 

22.96 

26.25 

Giant  Esl;imo . 

.  39.22 

26.01 

26.10 

Noble  Gaudry . 

. .  26.76 

22.08 

27.60 

Thick  Leaveii . 

.  24.09 

21.32 

23.61 

Thick  Leaved  Round . 

.  28.6.8 

22.41 

23.94 

Kim;  of  Denmark . . 

.  28.99 

23.58 

23.61 

Prickley  or  Winter . 

.  37.61 

28.71 

31.24 

(irowth  Studies  on  the  Leaf  Blades  and  Petioles 

To  determine  if  the  amount  of  petiole  material  rela¬ 
tive  to  leaf  blade  is  affected  by  the  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plant,  measurements  of  the  length  of  the 
petioles  and  length  and  width  of  the  leaves  on  several 
plants  were  made  at  weekly  intervals  through  the  en¬ 
tire  growth  period  in  the  fall  of  1927.  Observations  in 
the  field  had  akso  indicated  that  there  was  apparently 
a  lower  per  cent  of  petiole  material  in  plants  that  had 
plenty  of  room  in  which  to  develop. 

Accordingly,  fifteen  Bloomsdale  Savoy  and  fifteen 
Viroflay  plants  were  selected  that  had  six  or  more 
inches  of  free  space  on  each  side.  Also  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  that  were  crowded  in  the  row  were  se¬ 
lected  for  comparison  with  the  uncrowded  plants. 

The  petiole  length  and  the  length  and  width  of  all  the 
leaves  that  developed  on  the  plants  were  determined. 
The  development  of  blight  and  the  occurrence  of  rainy 
weather  made  it  impossible  to  obtain  all  the  data  that 
was  desired.  Complete  measurements  were  obtained 
on  only  six  of  the  uncrowded  Bloomsdale  Savoy  plants 
and  on  seven  plants  of  each  remaining  lot. 

The  area  of  the  leaves  was  determined  indirectly  by 
means  of  the  regression  coefficient  (6) .  This  expresses 
numerically  the  relationship  of  one  character  to  an- 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilton  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro*  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum* 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicaso. 


THE  1929  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READY 

A  list  of  the  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data  20th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  liete  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  jjiven. 

Distributed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at 
$2.00  per  copy,  postage  prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers, 
brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men,  salesmen  and. practically  everybody  interested  in  the 
canning  industry  Get  your  order  in  early 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Personal  Checks  Accepted 
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other  character  with  which  it  is  correlated.  For  this 
work  the  regression  coefficient  for  the  leaf  area  with 
reference  to  the  product  of  the  length  and  width  of  the 
leaf  was  used.  By  multiplying  the  product  of  the  length 
and  width  of  the  leaf  by  the  regression  coefficient  for 
that  variety  a  value  for  the  leaf  area  was  obtained. 

The  regression  coefficient  was  obtained  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method:  The  length  and  width  of  approxi¬ 
mately  one  hundred  blades  of  each  variety  were  meas¬ 
ured  and  also  the  area  determined  accurately  by  means 
of  a  planimeter.  The  coefficient  of  correlation  be¬ 
tween  the  leaf  area  and  the  product  of  the  length  and 
width  of  leaves  was  calculated  and  the  regression  co-. 
efficient  of  the  area  with  respect  to  the  product  of  the 
length  and  width  of  the  leaves  determined  by  the  for¬ 
mula: 

OA 

R.  c.=r - 

OP 

in  which  R.  C.=regression  coefficient. 

r=coefficient  of  correlation. 

oA=standard  deviation  of  area. 

op=the  standard  deviation  of  the  product. 

The  regression  coefficients  are  given  in  Table  III. 

TABLE  III 

Regression  Coefficients 

Area  with  Reference  to  the  Product  of  Length  and  Width  of  the  Leaf  Blade. 

Variety  September  27th  October  13th 

Bloomsdale  Savoy  Uncrowded .  .7377  .6933 

Bloomsdale  Savoy  Crowded . . .  .7347  .7699 

Viroflay  Uncrowded .  .7241  .6600 

Viroflay  Crowded .  .7154  .6159 

The  area  of  each  individual  leaf,  the  combined  areas 
of  all  the  leaves,  and  the  combined  length  of  all  the 
petioles  of  each  variety  determined  for  the  weekly 
periods  were  calculated.  The  data  are  presented  in 
Table  IV. 

TABLE  IV 

Total  Leaf  Area  Compared  With  Petiole  Length  at 
Successive  Stages  of  Growth 


D'ate 


9-20 

9-28  10-5 

10-12 

10-20 

10-26 

Bloomsdale  Savoy  Uncrowded.  6  Plants 

Leaf  Area  in  Cm2.... 

112.8 

970.7  2245.8 

2553.6 

3294.1 

3486.2 

Lenirth  Petioles  Cm. 

5.5.1 

116.2  196.8 

258.6 

323.0 

382.7 

L.  P.-L.  A.  Ratio.... 

.133 

.120  .088 

.101 

.98 

.110 

Bloomsdale  Savoy  Crowded,  7  Plants 

Leaf  Area  in  Cm2.... 

293.7 

789l4  1088.2 

1204.7 

1338.8 

1605.1 

Length  Petioles  Cm. 

69.9 

145.9  151.4 

207.2 

242.4 

271.1 

L.  P.-L.  A.  Ratio . 

.238 

.185  .140 

.172 

.160 

.169 

Viroflay  Uncrowded.  7 

Plants 

Leaf  Area  in  Cm2.... 

398.4 

1084.6  3130.0 

6095.1 

6713.3 

7664.1 

Lentrth  Petioles  Cm.. 

81.3 

143.6  298.2 

560.7 

562.6 

664.5 

L.  P.-L.  A.  Ratio . 

.212 

.132  .096 

.092 

.084 

.087 

Viroflay  Crowded,  7 

Plants 

Leaf  Area  in  Cm2.... 

281.1 

720.2  1664.2 

2162.9 

243.5 

2786.0 

Length  Petioles  Cm.. 

67.4 

121.5  213.5 

280.8 

292.7 

366.7 

L.  P.-L.  A.  Ratio . 

.240 

.169  .128 

.120 

.120 

.132 

L.  P. 

From  this 

data 

the - 

(Leaf 

Petiole- 

-Leaf 

L.  A. 


Area  Ratio)  was  determined  by  dividing  the  total 
length  of  the  petioles  of  each  variety  by  the  total  leaf 
L.  P. 

area.  The - Ratio  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of 

L.  A. 

petiole  material  for  a  given  leaf  area. 

The  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  these 
measurements : 

1.  The  amount  of  petiole  material  is  high  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  leaf  area  during  the  early  growth  of  spinach 
but  it  gradually  diminishes. 

2.  It  changes  very  little  during  the  time  when  the 
plants  are  of  large  enough  size  to  be  harvested. 

3.  Plants  that  have  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  grow 
and  develop  have  a  smaller  amount  of  petiole  material 
for  a  given  leaf  area  than  plants  that  are  crowded  in 
the  row. 

4.  According  to  growth  measurements,  Viroflay  has 
a  slightly  lower  proportion  of  petiole  material  to  leaf 
area  than  Bloomsdale  Savoy,  while  determinations  on 
the  weight  basis  indicate  that  Bloomsdale  Savoy  has 
less  petiole  material.  This  discrepancy  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  measure  accurately 
the  area  of  the  highly  savoyed  Bloomsdale  Savoy  leaf. 
Viroflay  leaves  are  flat  and  may  be  accurately  meas¬ 
ured  with  a  planimeter. 

Disease  Resistance 

All  the  varieties  except  Virginia  Savoy  are  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  blight,  which  was  very  severe  in  the  fall  of 
both  years.  Because  of  this,  Virginia  Savoy  is  the  only 
variety  recommended  for  a  fall  crop  in  blight-infested 
areas.  There  was  no  noticeable  difference  in  blight  re¬ 
sistance  among  the  other  varieties  studied. 

Relative  Hardiness  of  the  Varieties 

A  few  plants  of  all  the  varieties  except  Virginia  Sa¬ 
voy  were  killed  by  exposure  to  winter  conditions,  thus 
indicating  that  Virginia  Savoy  is  hardiest  and  prob¬ 
ably  can  be  overwintered  in  colder  climates  than  any 
of  the  other  varieties. 

Yielding  Qualities  of  the  Varieties 

The  slow'-growing  varieties  that  show  “long-stand¬ 
ing”  properties  (Table  I),  Thick  Leaved  Round,  Prick- 
ley  or  Winter,  Viroflay,  Triumph,  Victoria,  Princess 
Juliana,  Long  Season,  Thick  Leaved  and  King  of  Den¬ 
mark,  all  gave  very  low  fall  yields  because  cold  weather 
set  in  before  the  plants  had  time  to  reach  their  maxi¬ 
mum  development.  The  remaining  varieties,  Virginia 
Savoy,  Bloomsdale  Savoy,  Viroflay,  Giant  Eskimo, 
Noble  Gaudry,  Thick  Leaved  and  Prickley  or  Winter, 
gave  good  yields. 

However,  Virginia  Savoy  is  the  only  variety  recom¬ 
mended  for  blight-infested  areas,  as  fifty  or  more  per 
cent  of  the  plants  of  other  varieties  may  be  killed  by 
the  disease. 


OverwintiTeci 

1926-27 


Variety 

Lbs. 

Tons 

106  ft. 

per 

row 

acre 

Virginia  Savoy . 

.  18.25 

3,750 

Bloomsdale  . 

18.33 

3,766 

Triumph  . 

26.50 

5,445 

V ictoria  . 

17.10 

3,514 

Princess  Juliana . 

22.23 

4,772 

Long  Season . 

32.15 

6,656 

Viroflay  . 

.  22.82 

4,690 

Giant  Eskimo . 

.  34.90 

7,171 

Thick  Leaved . 

. .  *8.03 

1,651 

Thick  Leaved  Round . . 

.  40.55 

8,352 

King  of  Denmark . 

.  46.75 

9,606 

Prickley  or  Winter . 

.  16.88 

3,262 

•Poor  stsnds. 


TABLE  V 


Yield  of  Spinach  Varieties 


Lbs. 

Lbs.  Fall, 

1927 

Spring,  1927 

Lbs. 

Tons 

1st 

2nd 

108  ft 

per 

60  ft. 

50  ft. 

row 

acre 

row 

row 

Mean 

40.05 

8,077 

18.45 

14.65 

16.55 

37.40 

7,542 

15.10 

16.60 

15.35 

38.60 

7,785 

9.80 

8.35 

9.08 

48.05 

9,690 

7.50 

6.60 

7.05 

33.25 

6,706 

6.30 

9.20 

7.75 

*20.30 

4,639 

•3.40 

*5.00 

4.20 

51.90 

10,467 

16.70 

16.90 

16.80 

42.35 

8,541 

10.90 

13.10 

12.00 

43.70 

8,813 

13.76 

16.00 

1 1.38 

51.00 

10,285 

14.60 

14.60 

14.60 

67.50 

13,613 

9.80 

9.30 

9.65 

45.55 

9,186 

10.60 

7.0C 

8.80 

56.55 

11,404 

19.06 

9.25 

14.15 

Sprinjt,  1928 


Lbs. 

Lbs... 

Tons 

1st 

2nd 

Tons 

per 

50  ft. 

50  ft. 

per 

acre 

row 

row 

Mean 

acre 

7,375 

5.00 

4.00 

4.50 

1,930 

6,687 

8.10 

7.45 

7.78 

3,389 

3,953 

11.25 

*3.00 

7.13 

3,106 

3,071 

*8.80 

19.60 

19.60 

6,156 

3.376 

*6.00 

12.45 

8.73 

3,803 

1,8.30 

*2.60 

*2.2 

2.38 

1,037 

7,318 

*.5.30 

14.00 

9.66 

4,244 

5,228 

17.80 

*3.50 

5.65 

2,461 

6,262 

9.70 

11.00 

10.35 

4,508 

6,380 

*8.00 

*6.60 

7.30 

3,180 

4,160 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

5,227 

3,854 

•5.25 

*7.26 

6.26 

2,723 

6,164 

10.00 

7.00 

8.50 

3,703 

J 
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References: 

CITY  STATE  BANK 
of  Chicago 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 
JOBBERS  SUPPLIES 


MESSCHER 

BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

473  W.  ERIE  STREET,  CHICAGO.  PHONE  SUPERIOR  0917 

RELIABLE  ACCOUNTS  WANTED 


S.  Messcher  establish¬ 
ed  in  Chicairo  since 
1912 

CANNED  FOODS 
SPECIALTIES 


Real  service  without  conflicting  accounts 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pratt  Street  Baltimore.  Md. 


HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 


amachek  Ideal  Viners  during  the  past  twelve  seasons 
have  demonstrated  their  superiority  under  all  condi¬ 
tions.  Their  use  insures  more  thorough  hulling,  on 
any  condition  or  variety  of  peas  or  beans,  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  use  of  any  other  viner.  The  savings 
effected  amount  to  several  hundred  dollars  per  viner 
each  season. 

? 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 
Eatabliahed  1880  Incorporated  1924 


Landreth's  Garden  Seeds 

Before  you  place  your  future  order,  your  order  for  delivery 
after  the  1929  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices  for  any 
variety,  in  any  quantity,  for  any  date  of  shipment,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  quote  you. 

If  there  are  any  spot  seeds  needed  throughout  this  Spring  and 
Summer,  please  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

Business  founded  145  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


COLONIAL  BOY  COPYRIOHTBD 


— Since  ISIS —  Reference:  Netional  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jon^  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200*202  E.  Lombard  SL  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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The  yields  secured  from  the  over-wintered  and 
spring  crops  varied  with  the  “long  standing”  qualities 
of  a  variety. 

The  flat-leaved  varieties  outyielded  the  savoy-leaved 
varieties  harvested  at  the  same  time.  The  yield  rec¬ 
ords  are  given  in  Table  V. 

Too  much  weight  should  not  be  placed  upon  small 
differences  in  yields  among  the  several  varieties.  Va¬ 
riations  in  stand  resulting  from  differences  in  viability 
of  seed  and  cultural  conditions,  and  the  adaptability  of 
the  raw  product  to  canning  purposes,  may  have  more 
influence  upon  the  final  profits  of  the  canner  than  slight 
inherent  differences  in  yielding  capacity  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  in  question. 


CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

What’s  doing  in  all  part*  of  the  Country.  New  firms, 
changes  etc. 


Considering  Florida  T<)mato  Cannery  — Mr.  C.  P. 
Johnson,  .2109  Woodley  Road,  N.  W.  Washington,  1).  C., 
is  planning  to  start  a  tomato  cannery  in  Florida  this 
winter.  Mr.  Johnson  is  .also  investigating  the  latest 
methods  of  growing  tomatoes  with  the  hope  of  supple¬ 
menting  contract  tomatoes  by  some  grown  by  the  can¬ 
nery. 

Denies  Rumor  The  Kraft-Phenix  Cheese  Co.  em¬ 
phatically  denies  the  continu.al  reports  that  are  being 
heard  that  Standard  Brands  is  going  to  take  over  its 
business. 

Prominent  Canadian  Canner  Dead  E.  C.  Kidder,  of 
Canadian  Canners.  Ltd.,  died  at  his  home  at  St.  Cathe¬ 
rines  a  short  time  ago.  iMr.  Kidder  was  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  men  connected  with  ('anadian  Canners,  Ltd.,  and 
his  death  is  a  severe  blow  to  his  many  friends. 

Alaska  Cannery  .A  new  cannery  is  now  being  con¬ 
structed  by  the  P.  E.  Harris  Co.,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  at 
Hawk  Inlet,  .Alaska.  The  Imilding  will  be  completed 
this  fall  and  machinery  will  be  installed  in  the  spring. 

Make  Record  Pack  The  Oroville  (Washington)  can¬ 
nery  turned  out  a  recoi’d  pack  of  1.010  cases  of  toma¬ 
toes  on  Tuesday,  Sejitembei’  2rd.  This  is  the  largest 
pack  ever  i-ecorded  at  this  j)lant  tluring  one  day’s  run  in 
the  nine  consecutive  years  in  which  it  has  been  in  op¬ 
eration  on  this  product. 

Another  Record  A  new  record  was  made  at  the  (’ar- 
roon  &  Co.  cannery  Friday,  September  6th,  when  101,- 
.'^01  cans  of  (’ountry  Gentleman  corn  were  packed  in  14 
hours,  which  beats  the  best  past  record  of  the  i)lant  by 
1.2..501  cans.  The  record  up  to  Friday  was  88,000  cans, 
made  one  day  last  year. 

Largest  Run  in  History  The  largest  run  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Fairmount  (Indiana)  branch  of  the  Snidei- 
Packing  (Corporation  was  made  Tuesday.  September 
10,  when  eight  carloads  of  finished  goods  were  placed  in 
containers  and  stored  in  the  warehouse.  Over  100  tons 
of  tomatoes  were  used,  and  the  corn  line  put  out  o\  er 
2,000  cans  of  sweet  corn.  The  corn  and  tomatoes  are  of 
excellent  (juality. 

Fruit  Company  to  Install  Cannery  With  the  recent 
purchase  of  th'e  Francis  Sherer  farm  the  W.  W.  Farns¬ 


worth  Co.,  Waterville,  Ohio,  plans  to  expand.  The 
newly-acquired  86  acres  will  be  planted  to  Montmo¬ 
rency  cherries  this  fall  and  a  large  barn  on  the  Sherer 
place  will  be  converted  into  a  canning  factory. 

With  120  acres  of  cherries  and  almost  200  acres  of 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums  and  currants,  officials  of 
the  company  deem  it  wise  to  have  their  own  cannery 

This  season  the  company  has  had  a  fair  apple  crop, 
a  good  plum  yield,  cherries,  a  few  pears  and  no  peaches. 

The  first  orchard  of  this  extensive  fruit  farm  was 
planted  in  the  spring  of  1877  by  W.  W,  Farnsworth, 
who  is  now  serving  his  third  term  as  state  senator. 

Wins  Case  The  California  Packing  Corporation  has 
won  its  trade-mark  suit  against  the  Del  Monte  Special 
Food  Company,  the  decision  having  been  handed  down 
by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The 
plaintiff  brought  suit  charging  infringement  of  trade¬ 
mark  by  marketing  of  oleomargarine  under  the  Del 
Monte  brand. 

Mackerel  Study  Completed  A  study  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  mackerel  packing  industry  has  been  completed 
by  University  of  California  scientists  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr,  Karl  Meyer,  director  of  the  U.  C.  Hooper 
Foundation  for  ATedical  Research.  All  aspects  of  the 
mackerel  canning  industry  were  investigated  in  the 
methods  used.  The  packing  of  this  fish  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  industry,  but  the  output  is  now  approxi¬ 
mately  388,500  cases  annually. 

Preserving  Company  -Long's  California  Products, 
Inc.,  has  been  incorporated  at  San  Franci.sco  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $250,000  by  H.  C.,  H.  E.  and  J.  J.  Long. 
The  firm  packs  syrups,  preserves  and  jellies. 

Good  Peach  Pack  Completed  The  Manteca  Canning 
Company,  of  Manteca.  Cal.,  has  closed  the  season’s  run 
on  peaches  with  a  pack  of  1 1 6,000  cases,  and  has  com¬ 
menced  operations  on  tomatoes.  President  E.  Powers 
states  that  the  pack  of  peaches  is  larger  than  that  usu¬ 
ally  made. 

Grocer  Dead  -George  L,  Beveroux,  a  pioneer  busi¬ 
ness  man  of  San  Francisco,  for  42  years  connected  with 
the  wholesale  grocery  house  of  Haas  Bros.,  passed  away 
suddenly  on  September  17.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  San  Francisco  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  dean  of  credit  men  here. 

Looking  for  Sites  for  Chains  Clarence  Saunders, 
noted  chain  store  owner,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  Greater 
San  Francisco,  i)ispecting  sites  for  several  new  stores. 
Plans  are  being  made  for  the  erection  of  a  distributing 
warehouse  in  an  East  Bay  suburb. 

.1.  HARRY  CAIN,  BROKER 

ANEW  brokere.ge  house  has  just  opened  in  Balti- 
/^^more,  and  at  a  convenient  location  where  canned 
^ foods  brokers  are  known.  J.  Harry  Cain,  long 
with  T.  J.  Aleehan  Co.,  has  gone  into  the  brokerage 
business  on  his  own  account  and  is  ready  to  handle  all 
accounts  entrusted  to  him  and  to  give  the  best  he  has. 
He  knows  the  trade,  is  a  hard  worker  and  has  the  job 
of  building  his  new  business,  and  that  ought  to  be  a 
guarantee  of  modernism  effort.  The  success  of  his  new 
venture  depends  on  his  own  efforts,  so  if  yours  is  a 
l^romising  line  you  may  be  sure  he  will  make  the  most 
of  it. 
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Begin  To  Think 


About  really  merchandising  your  1930  pack — 
and  all  your  packs  from  now  on.  Don’t  leave 
them  like  abandoned  orphans  on  the  doorsteps 
of  the  brokers  or  the  buyers. 


Make  them  know  your  goods  and 
want  them. 


The  kind  of  buyers  you  most  want  are  the  ones 
who  keep  at  hand  constantly  and  consult 


The  A1  manac 

of  the  Canning  Industry 


A  paj^e  adv.  in  the  1930  Almanac  is  sure  to  reach  their  attention 
— force  your  line  and  brands  upon  their  notice — your  best  possible 
means  of  advertising  because  you  reach  the  good  buyers  among 
wholesale  grocers,  chain  stores  and  great  handlers  of  canned  foods. 
And  the  cost  of  the  page  is  but  $50.00. 


Every  wide-aw  ake  canner  should  be  represented  in  this  Almanac. 
Think  it  over  and  let  us  help  prepare  the  adv.,  if  you  wish. 


We  are  now  at  work  upon  the  1930  Almanac. 


Published  by 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS  WELCOMED. 


SUBSCRIBER  down  in  Virginia  writes; 

“I  haven’t  time  to  call  on  all  of  my  customers  as  often 
as  I  would  like  to.  1  do  all  of  my  own  selling  and  have  no 
one  to  take  charge  of  my  packing  and  shipping  while  I  am 
away.  As  a  result  I  must  stay  at  home  a  great  deal  of  my 
time.  Isn’t  there  some  good  way  in  which  I  can  build  up 
closer  relations  between  my  customers  and  myself?” 

Certainly.  There  are  several  ways,  all  of  which  have 
been  tried  by  others  and  found  to  be  excellent  ways  of 
cementing  friendly  and  profitable  relations  between 
packer  and  buyer. 

As  boys  in  school,  we  develop  our  individuality  by 
a^ing  questions  and  increasing  our  stock  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  affairs  in  general.  Fortunate  is  the  boy  who 
is  blessed  with  a  father  and  teachers  in  succession  who 
painstakingly  answer  his  questions.  All  our  contact 
with  the  world,  if  it  benefits  us  at  all,  does  so  because 
of  the  increased  knowledge  we  are  able  to  absorb  from 
our  experiences.  Old  or  young,  w’ealthy  and  poor  alike, 
rare  is  the  man  who  does  not  welcome  information. 
We  welcome  to  our  homes  and  honor  with  our  regard 
and  esteem  the  one  who  increases  our  store  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Doubly  welcome  is  the  man  or  means  that  in¬ 
crease  our  store  of  reliable  information  concerning  our 
work,  profession  or  business. 

In  this  fact  lies  an  opportunity  for  the  building  of 
lasting  customer  relations  that  will  survive  the  re¬ 
peated  shocks  of  competitor  attack.  You  as  a  canner, 
close  to  your  work  and  wrapped  up  in  your  problems, 
find  it  hard  to  get  away  from  pressing  duties.  You 
quite  naturally  but  wrongly  assume  that  others  are 
not  interested  in  your  problems.  Bless  your  heart,  your 
problems  are  only  the  problems  of  the  grocery  trade  as 
a  whole.  You  know  you  are  only  the  producing  end  of 
a  billion-dollar  distribution  of  foods.  You  may  be  only 
a  comparatively  small  and,  in  your  mind,  comparatively 
unimportant  part  of  the  whole.  Nevertheless,  you  and 
your  business  comprise  a  faithful  reproduction  of  a 
cross-section  of  the  whole  important  production  end  of 
the  business. 

Gigantic  mergers  of  retail  stores,  immense  combina¬ 
tions  of  w'holesale  distributing  factors,  mean  nothing 
if  the  source  of  supply  is  stopped  up.  Or  even  inter¬ 
fered  w’ith.  The  progress  you  are  making  toward  the 
packing  of  a  crop  means  everything  to  distributors  of 
groceries  in  general,  and  it  means  even  more  to  your 
particular  distributors  or  customers.  Now,  let  me  be 
perfectly  frank  in  asking  a  question,  and  I  want  you 
to  be  equally  frank  in  answering  it.  How  often  during 
the  year  do  you  sit  down  at  your  desk  and  write  each 
and  every  one  of  your  customers  concerning  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  your  pack  to  the  time  you  are  writing?  I  am 


not  referring  to  the  occasional  letter  you  send  to  one 
or  two  of  your  biggest  customers,  after  they  have 
asked  you  to  post  them  fully.  I  do  not  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  scare  you  unconsciously  throw  into  your 
customers  from  whom  you  wish  to  get  an  order  before 
your  surplus  stocks  are  gone.  I  want  you  to  think  only 
of  the  posting  letters  you  write  because  you  are  genu¬ 
inely  interested  in  keeping  all  your  customers  posted 
all  the  time. 

You  admit  that  you  do  not  write  many  such  letters ; 
you  say  you  haven’t  time  in  many  cases.  Well,  don’t 
complain  about  not  being  able  to  cement  more  friendly 
relations  with  your  customers.  What  you  must  do  first 
in  developing  a  logical  plan  for  merchandising  your 
pack  is  to  work  out  a  plan  whereby  your  customers  at 
all  times  will  know  how  you  are  and  how  you  are  suc¬ 
ceeding  as  the  production  end  of  their  business.  It  is 
their  business,  you  know,  and  they  certainly  are  enti¬ 
tled  to  know  more  about  it  than  you  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  telling  them.  At  least  once  a  month,  twelve 
months  in  the  year,  you  should  write  a  letter  to  each 
and  every  one  of  your  present  customers  and  to  all  the 
prospective  customers  you  have  in  mind,  telling  them 
about  the  planting  of  your  crops  in  the  spring,  their 
progress  during  the  summer,  when  you  expect  to  begin 
harvesting  them,  and  when  the  pack  is  ended,  the 
yield  you  obtained. 

In  between  times  and  in  each  letter  post  your  trade 
fully  as  to  the  state  of  the  market  in  general  and  the 
surplus  stocks  you  have  on  hand.  By  doing  this  you 
will  render  a  service  to  the  canning  trade  as  a  whole 
that  will  materially  help  to  elevate  it  as  a  whole.  You 
will  develop  a  friendliness  with  your  buyers  that  will 
pay  your  dividends  in  dollars  and  cents. 

You  will  have  a  control  over  your  sales  you  can  get 
by  no  other  means.  Suppose  you  operate  a  large  part 
of  your  sales  plan  by  means  of  food  brokers.  If  you 
have  any  number  of  them  representing  your  line,  and 
whether  the  number  is  large  or  small,  does  not  really 
matter,  you  have  some  who  are  not  adept  on  giving  out 
correctly  the  information  regarding  crop  conditions 
which  you  may  be  already  giving  to  your  representa¬ 
tives.  You  have  others  who  wrongly,  believe  the  less 
you  tell  a  buyer  the  better,  concerning  crops,  yields 
and  so  on.  You  know  there  are  still  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  people  who  believe  you  should  “catch  a 
buyer  young,  treat  him  rough  and  tell  him  nothing.” 
Today  there  is  no  excuse  for  you  if  your  buyers  do  not 
possess  at  all  times  adequate  information  as  to  your 
crops,  packs  and  surplus. 
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Give  it  to  them.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  way  they 
will  take  for  showing  their  appreciation.  They’ll  say  it 
with  orders.  And  more  orders. 

In  your  letters  written  during  packing  time  invite 
your  customers  to  your  plant.  Give  them  homely  facts 
about  your  organization,  your  town  and  the  country 
surrounding  it.  Facts  of  one  sort  about  your  business 
will  appeal  to  one;  something  else  to  another.  Tell 
about  the  weather.  How  many  buyers  are  concerned 
today  about  the  probable  advent  of  any  early  frost  and 
its  effect  on  the  corn  crop?  How  many  of  them  can 
turn  to  their  files  and  learn  from  them  by  means  of 
postings  you  gave  them  last  year  when  the  first  killing 
frost  reached  your  growing  fields  of  canning  crops  last 
year? 

Make  your  letter  a  form  letter  if  you  wish ;  mimeo¬ 
graph  it  or  have  it  printed,  as  you  prefer. 

If  you  send  out  a  large  number  of  these  posting  let¬ 
ters  in  connection  with  other  general  correspondence, 
identify  your  monthly  letter  by  a  title  and  even  print 
or  mimeogroph  it  on  stationery  colored  differently 
from  your  usual  letter  heads.  Make  it  stand  out  from 
the  average  run  of  correspondence. 

But,  whatever  you  do,  commence  at  once  to  develop 
a  posting  service  for  your  customers.  That  is  one  of 
the  important  ways  in  which  you  can  justify  your  ask¬ 
ing  a  price  above  others  who  are  only  “selling”  a  line 
or  item  of  canned  foods. 

Post  your  buyers  fully.  You’ll  be  well  started  on  the 
road  toward  merchandising  your  product  when  you  do. 

FOOD  OFFICIAL  GIVES  POINTERS  ON  COLD 
PACKING  OF  FRUIT 


PRECAUTIONS  in  the  preserving  of  fruits  and  ber¬ 
ries  by  commercial  canners  using  the  cold-pack  or 
frozen-pack  method  were  discussed  by  J.  W.  Sale, 
in  charge  of  the  water  and  beverage  unit  of  the  Food, 
Drug  and  Insecticide  Administration,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  his  talk  today  before  the  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Association  of  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug 
officials  of  the  United  States,  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 

The  advantage  of  cold-packing  fruits  where  refrig¬ 
eration  facilities  are  available  are,  to  the  packer,  the 
ability  to  handle  large  quantities  of  berries  or  fruits 
(luickly  and  with  comparatively  small  investment  for 
equipment  and  containers,  and  to  the  manufacturer  and 
public  the  year-around  use  of  fruits  of  a  quality  ap¬ 
proaching  that  of  fresh  fruits  at  a  reasonable  price, 
said  Mr.  Sale. 

Cold  packing,  he  explained,  is  preserving  the  fruit  in 
containers  with  or  without  the  addition  of  sugar  for 
holding  in  cold  storage  at  a  temperature  at  which  it  will 
keep  indefinitely  and  retain  most  of  the  qualities  of 
fresh  fruit.  The  industry,  although  young,  has  ex- 
l)anded  rapidly  and  promises  to  continue  its  growth  as 
new  orchards  are  brought  into  bearing  and  refrigera¬ 
tion  facilities  are  extended. 

To  produce  a  high-grade  product  it  is  necessary  for 
the  packers  to  use  only  clean,  mature,  firm,  well-formed 
fruits  free  from  disease,  decay,  damage  or  disfigura¬ 
tion,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sale.  He  stressed  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  quickly  cooling  the  entire  mass  of  fruit  to  a  low 
temperature.  Tests  have  shown  that  it  requires  from 


36  to  48  hours  to  cool  a  fifty-gallon  barrel  of  fruit  clear 
to  the  center  to  a  temperature  of  40  degrees  F.,  even 
when  the  barrel  is  placed  in  a  refrigerator  at  0  degrees 
F.  Smaller  containers  were  recommended  for  facilitat¬ 
ing  cooling  clear  through  more  quickly,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  obtain  a  better  quality  pack. 

Mr.  Sales  recommended  to  the  officials  that  a  com¬ 
plete  factory  inspection  be  made  each  year  of  the  firms 
cold-packing  fruits.  The  report  should  contain  all  in¬ 
formation  and  data  necessary  for  formulation  of  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  general  character  of  the  pack.  Such  fac¬ 
tory  reports  would  be  of  great  help  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  passing  on  cases  and  in  planning  the  work  for 
the  following  season. 

OVERSEAS  TELEPHONE  SERVICE  SHOWS 
RAPID  GROWTH 


another  channel  was  added  to  the  radiotelephone 
service  of  the  Bell  System  between  America  and 
^  ^  Europe  with  the  recent  opening  of  the  new  short¬ 
wave  radiotelephone  station  at  LaWrenceville,  N.  J. 
The  new  circuit  will  be  supplemented  later  in  the  year 
by  others,  which  will  provide  ample  facilities  for  a  rap¬ 
idly  growing  telephone  traffic  between  the  two  conti¬ 
nents. 

Another  development  in  which  the  Lawrenceville 
Station  is  involved  is  the  establishment  of  radiotele¬ 
phone  service  with  South  America.  This  is  also  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  place  some  time  this  year. 

The  station  at  Lawrenceville  is  the  short  wave  trans¬ 
mitting  center  for  overseas  telephone  service  of  the 
Bell  System,  the  receiving  center  being  at  Netcong,  N. 
J.  When  Lawrenceville  is  in  full  operation  there  will 
be  four  circuits  between  America  and  Europe,  one  long 
wave  and  three  short  wave,  and  a  short  wave  circuit  to 
Argentina,  South  America. 

Since  its  inauguration  in  January,  1927,  the  overseas 
telephone  service  of  the  Bell  System  has  grown  rapidly. 
At  first  confined  to  communication  between  New  York 
and  London,  it  now  interconnects  practically  all  the.  tel¬ 
ephones  in  the  United  States,  Cuba  and  important  cities 
of  Canada  and  Mexico,  with  the  large  majority  of  all  in¬ 
struments  in  Western  Europe.  The  extent  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  embraces  circuits 
stretching  from  Mexico  and  California  to  Norway,  Aus¬ 
tria  and  even  Africa. 

With  the  extension  of  the  service  commercial  use  of 
it  has  greatly  increased.  In  the  early  stages  a  large 
majoriy  of  the  calls  were  curiosity  or  “stunt”  calls. 
Gradually  it  came  into  use  for  business  purposes,  until 
today  the  majority  of  the  conversations  are  in  that 
classification. 

In  the  past  year  the  traffic  has  increased  300  per 
cent,  the  business  users  contributing  to  this  increase 
over  a  wide  field.  Exporters  of  foodstuffs,  manufac¬ 
tured  products  and  raw  materials  have  used  it  to  close 
deals  on  shiploads  of  goods.  Bankers  have  arranged 
financing  and  traders  have  handled  huge  transactions 
over  it.  It  is  significant  that  a  substantial  proportion 
of  the  calls  have  come  from  the  smaller  business 
houses,  indicating  that  the  service  has  already  had  wide 
acceptance  as  a  means  of  handling  transactions  quickly 
and  efficiently. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 


This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  oppoi’tunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

Situation — Wanted 

FUR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Buy  new  kettles  that  carry  a  responsible 
manufacturer’s  guarantee.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp 
Coils  in  stock,  for  1000  gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 5500-12-5  good  Corrugated  Cases.  Make 
us  an  offer. 

Address  Box  A-1700  care  of  The  Caaning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  Indiana  Pulper.  Has  had  little  use  and  is 
in  excellent  condition. 

Ridgewood  Fruit  Growers,  Winchester,  Va. 

FOR  SALE— Sixty  Gallon  Nickel  Steam  Jacketed  Kettle 
32”  dia.  x  23”  deep,  complete  with  stand,  li”  bottom 
outlet  with  valve.  Slightly  used. 

Address  Box  A-1698  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED— Beet  Topper,  Graders  and  Peeling  Ma¬ 
chinery.  Also  Dicer. 

Alexandria  Packing  Corp.,  Alexandria,  Ind. 


For  Sale — Plants 


FOR  SALE  —  Ideally  located  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  large 
3  story  warehou.se  and  factory. 

Adddress  Michael  F.  Shea,  Auctioneer, 

366  -  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Man  that  can  pack  Hominy,  Beans,  Kraut.  Must  be 
first  class  and  thoroughly  understand  the  processing  of  these 
lines.  Give  full  particulars  as  to  experience  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  B-1689  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Experienced  man  for  packing  and  processing  Shrimp 
in  cans  and  glass,  also  experienced  in  packing  Oysters,  Grape¬ 
fruit,  Grapefruit  and  Orange  Juices. 

Address  Box  B-lfi9.5  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — An  experienced  man  for  operating  a  cannery  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  packing  and  handling  of  Shrimp  and 
Grapefruit.  Furnish  reference  and  salary  expected. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  1291,  Savannah,  Ga. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  man  of  long-standing  sales  reputation, 
in  either  canning  machinery,  or  canned  foods;  thoroughly  fami¬ 
liar  with  modern  equipment;  also  knows  food  qualities. 

Address  Box  B-1^91  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Building  and  equipping  canning  plants 
complete.  Also  am  experienced  in  the  canning  of  all  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Have  had  about  30  years  of  practical  experience  in 
a  cannery. 

Address  Box  B-1694  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  German,  young  man,  high  class  expert 
in  making  Jams,  Preserves,  Jellies,  Pulps  and  Syrups.  10  years 
experience. 

^  Address  Box  B-1696  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  married  man  26,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  use  of  labelling  machinery  and  warehousing.  Can 
give  the  very  best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1701  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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ZASTROW-MITCHELL  PINEAPPLE  GRATER 

for  Pineapples,  Grape-Fruit,  Cocoanut, 

Apples,  Oranges,  Lemons,  etc. 


DOUBLE-TYPE,  HOPPER  REMOVED 


M«nufActur«d  hy 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.  Inc 


Foot  Thamea  Street 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 


PinmappH  Corert,  Sizera  and  Sheers 


r  Gan  prices  1 

1929  season 

The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 

Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  1  size . $15.03  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.94  per  M. 

No.  2J  size .  .  .  26.40  per  M. 

No.  3  size .  28.52  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.%  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINIRS  or  TIN  flATI  -  BIACK  IRON  -  CNlVANI/tO  IRON  -  IIRRI 

MRfAi  SIGNS  AND  JF"  OISFIAV  flAIUKfS 

V  / 

1^=1 - 1— — 1 

50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

(  Thoa.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

i  Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Tot>  Buyers. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Pubikhad  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


The  label  is  noticed  before  the 
foods  are  tasted.  A  Gamse 
Label  invites  a  trial. 


H.GAMSESBRO. 

Z/  i  tho^cepner’s 

GAMSEBUILDING 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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Peas  Thoroughly  Washed 
Quality  Improved 

Baltimore,  Aug.  1st.  1928 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Hydro- 
Geared  Pea  Grader,  which  we  installed  at  one 
of  our  plants  for  our  Pea  Pack  this  season. 

It  is  quite  an  improvement  over  any  Grader  we 
have  ever  operated,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  In  addition  to  satis¬ 
factory  grading  and  capacity,  we  believe  the 
continuous  application  of  water  during  the  entire 
operation,  materially  improves  the  peas. 

Gibbs  Preserving  Co. 

Oscar  T.  Sewell 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

IVrite  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


September  30,  1929 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  g^oods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  flgruree  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.  ’Howard  E.  Jones  ft  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  "N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

asparagus*  (California) 

Balto. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2V4 . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . - . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small,  No.  2V4 . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . - 

Small,  Nol  1  sq .  ••••••• 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  2.80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  . . 80 

No.  2  . 

No.  S  . . 

In  Sauce,  18  . . 80 

No.  2  .  1-00 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  .  5.00 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand,  Cut  Green,  No.  2..  1.00 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  B.OO 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.35 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.15 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  5.50 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.75 

LIMA  BEANS* 

No.  2.  Tiny  Green .  2.15 

No.  10  .  11-50 

No.  2,  Small  Green .  1.65 

No.  10  . 3-22 

No.  2,  Green  and  White .  1«25 

No.  10  .  7.25 

No.  2,  Fresh  White .  1-15 

No.  10  .  6.25 

Soaked,  No.  2 . . 96 

BEETS* 

Baby.  No.  2 . 

8-15,  No.  2 . 

15-20,  No.  3 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.10 

Sliced;  No.  10 .  4.50 

Standard  Diced,  2  oz .  1.15 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.75 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.05 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.15 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.10 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  8 .  1.10 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.25 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 95 

No.  10  .  4.65 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.05 

No.  10  . .  5.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard  No.  2 .  1.35 

No.  10  .  6.75 

PEAS* 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.25 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.25 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 .  5.50 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 .  5.25 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1..  .70 

Petit  Pois  . 90 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2..- . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


N.Y. 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

8.25 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

8.00 


.85 

1.05 


1.65 

5.50 


1.15 

6.00 


1.00 

Out 


2.10 

i.50 


1.90 

1.’20 

siso 


1.15 

4.75 


1.15 


1.15 

3.90 


1.16 

6.60 


.95 

6.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  (3orn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  21/2  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


1.00 

1.26 


.95 

1.30 

1.40 

4.00 


1.00 

1.35 

1.45 

4.50 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F'.  O.  U.  Co . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  214  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock- 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock . 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


.80 

1.05 

1.10 

3.50 

.65 

.60 

1.05 

1.00 


1.50 


.65 


.57>/. 

.60  . 

.90  .90 

.871/2  -90 


1.40 

1.30 

4.75 

4.50 


.60 

4.50 

.55 

4.25 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania.  No.  10.  water.... 

Maryland.  No.  3 . 

No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard.  No.  2V2 . 

Choice,  No.  214 . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  Water . 

No.  2  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


3.65 

4.’75 


2.26 

3.00 


4.76 

4.76 

6.00 


1.35 

7.00 


2.45 

2.75 

8.00 


1.46 


6.00 

1.76 


CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2^4 . . 

Choice,  No.  214 . - . 

Fancy,  No.  214 . 


16.00 


1.40 

1.76 


2.40 

12.00 


1.60 

1.85 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  214,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  214,  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2l4,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 


2.35 

2.76 


14.00 

2.76 

3.00 

3.20 


1.20 

6.76 


2.25 

2.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 
Balto. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  8 . 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  7.00 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.10 

No.  3  .  1.66 

Seconds,  No.  8,  in  water . . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.26 

No.  8  .  1.85 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  21/4 . 

Choice  . 7...  3.60 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2^4 .  2.86 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  2.70 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  11.50 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico.  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black.  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  iioo 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 .  ! . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  214 .  4.00 

No.  lOs  . 14.76 


N.Y. 

1.46 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz.  . 

15  oz . 

17  oz.  . 

18  oz . 

19  oz. 


LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases.  4  doa. . 

14-lb.  cases.  4  doz . 

14-lb.  eases.  4  doz. . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards.  4  oz . 

i.2f; 

6  oz.  . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects.  6  oz . 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

;..  3.60 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  1 . . ; . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1........................ 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . .’ 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

V4  Oil,  Keyless . 

V4  Oil,  Decorated......... . . . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . . 

Mustard,  Keyless . 

%  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California,  %,  per  case. . 

Oval,  No.  1 . 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White.  %8  . 

White,  148  . . 

White,  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  ^s . . . . . 

Blue  Fin,  is .  .  , 

Striped,  >4s  . . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  148  . . . 

Yellow,  is  . . 


2.60 

3.25 
8.76 

9.26 


2.60 

2.45 

2.26 

2.20 

2.00 

8.60 

10.00 


7.26 


3.6( 

12.76 


1.15 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 


4.00 

2.26 

1.40 

1.50 

2.66 

2.90 

2.60 

2.65 


1.80 

4.86 

2.85 

1.60 

2.00 

1.80 

1.90 


t3.76 

*4.76 


*8.76 

*4.76 

*3.00 

*16.00 

*4.60 


.  8.00 

14.00  14.50 

.  26.00 

.  7.00 

_ 18.26 

.  6.50 

.  12.60 

.  7.00 

.  18.26 


Boyle 


ARE  NOW  BEING  USED 
BY  MORE  CANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 


OUR 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 


Have  gained  us  additional  Customers  who  will  now 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  whose  main  object  is  the  immediate 
and  complete  satisfaction  of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  and  explain 
_  what  these  advantages  will  mean  to  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

BOYLE  CAN  PLANT 

Phone  Wolfe  6300 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Maspeth.  N.  Y.  110  East  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

SANITAR  Y  CAN  DIVISION 

CARLE  COOLING 

\  Sales  Manager  i 

|)  “DAD”  LOWEREE  “CHARLIE”  UNRUH  “BILL”  RICH  FOR  JR.  ( 

^  “ED”  WOELPER,  Seafood  Can  Dept. 


BALTIMORE,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1929 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Tomato  Buyers  from  Distant  Points  Seek  This  Market. 
Canned  Vegetables  Replace  Meats — Tomato  Pack 
Only  Normal — Corn  Hardly  More  Than  Half  Pack. 
Peas  Now  Independent — Fruits  Strong. 

WIDE  BUYING — The  feature  of  this  week’s  can¬ 
ned  foods  market,  particularly  in  canned  toma¬ 
toes,  is  the  wide  territory  from  which  orders 
are  coming.  Regions  where  tomato  canning  has  always 
been  a  prominent  factor  are  coming  into  this  Tri-State 
territory  for  supplies,  even  as  far  away  as  California, 
seeking  tomatoes  in  No.  3  cans,  if  they  cannot  procure 
the  regular  2V2S  used  out  there.  There  is  a  very  sig¬ 
nificant  market  feature  in  this  fact,  and  its  effect  will 
be  more  noticeable  as  time  goes  on. 

The  cold  weather  referred  to  last  week  in  this  column 
was  represented  in  the  great  Middle  West  by  severe 
frosts,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa  and  New  York  States  feeling  the  force  of  this 
wintry  visitation,  as  Colorado,  Utah  and  other  Western 
States  had  felt  it  earlier  and  felt  again  this  time.  And 
now  California  reports  the  beginning  of  rains,  which 
may  help  the  tomato  crop,  but  which  again  may  play 
havoc  with  it  unless  the  weather  stays  warm  and  clear¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  fact  that  that  Pacific  Coast  State  has  come 
all  the  way  across  the  country  to  add  to  its  canned  to¬ 
mato  supplies  does  not  indicate  that  they  expect  good 
from  the  early  rains. 

There  is  another  market  feature  of  some  importance 
to  consider  with  the  general  condition,  and  that  is  the 
high  prices  forced  upon  dried  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Here¬ 
tofore  fruit  dryers  were  able  to  take  the  surplus  of 
fruits  at  low  prices,  and  so  were  able  to  put  that  prod¬ 
uct  upon  the  market  in  direct  competition  with  canned 
fruits,  but  entirely  upon  a  price  basis.  When  dried 
fruits  range  high  in  price  they  lose  their  advantage, 
and  this  year  the  fruit  dryers  had  to  compete  with  the 
canners  to  get  any  fruit,  with  the  result  we  see.  This 
will  mean  that  canned  fruits  will  feel  an  additional  de¬ 
mand  from  the  consumers,  and  buyers  evidently  fore¬ 
see  this,  and  are  taking  the  small  stocks  of  canned 
fruits  in  larger  measure  than  before,  and  at  an  average 


earlier  time.  The  whole  food  market  is  in  very  strong 
position  and  canned  foods  lead  the  procession. 

Another  factor  which  all  canners  should  take  into 
consideration  is  the  popular  trend  away  from  meats 
and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  use  of  vegetables  and 
fruits.  The  discussion  caused  by  the  attempt  to  annul 
the  famous  Packers  Consent  Decree,  and  to  reinstate 
these  big  packers  as  distributors  of  canned  foods, 
among  other  things,  has  brought  out  clearly  the  tre¬ 
mendous  reduction  in  the  meat  supply,  and  conse¬ 
quently  consumption.  This  runs  into  billions  of 
pounds  annually,  and  is  one  of  the  causes  for  the  high 
prices  of  meats,  but  which  in  turn  force  millions  of 
consumers  to  use  meat  sparingly  and  vegetables  to  a 
greater  extent.  Here  is  an  increased  market  demand 
which  many  handlers  as  well  as  producers  of  canned 
foods  have  not  taken  into  account,  and  which  is  clearly 
seen  in  the  immense  canned  foods  consumption  we  now 
have  and  which  must  go  on  increasing.  That  alone  in¬ 
sures  a  strong  market  for  all  canned  foods,  and  for 
years  to  come. 

Tomatoes — Indiana  reports  ice  during  the  recent 
freeze,  and  that  tomato  plants  were  badly  nipped,  ex¬ 
cept  in  such  instances  as  where  they  were  protected  by 
weeds  or  heavy  foliage,  and  that  hardly  a  third  of  the 
crop  and  pack  had  been  made  when  this  happened.  The 
weather  has  been  better  in  that  region  since,  but  the 
outcome  of  the  tomato  pack  is  a  guess  for  any  one.  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  the  mountain  regions  of  Tennessee  and  there¬ 
abouts  suffered  more  from  the  drought  this  year  than 
any  other  region,  as  bad  as  it  was  elsewhere,  and  their 
tomato  output  will  be  small.  In  this  Tri-State  region 
the  canners  expect  to  have  a  normal  output  on  a  normal 
acreage,  which  should  mean  that  they  will  get  more 
than  they  did  last  year,  but  not  a  record  pack.  And  it 
is  well  that  this  region  has  come  through,  or  there 
would  be  an  unfortunate  scarcity  of  canned  tomatoes 
that  would  hurt  that  business  in  popular  consumption. 
It  does  not  do  any  article  of  canned  foods  any  good  to 
become  entirely  exhausted  and  the  market  bare,  so  that 
the  consumers  have  to  go  without  until  the  next  pack¬ 
ing  season.  People  wean  away  from  an  item  under 
such  conditions,  and  that  was  threatened  with  canned 
tomatoes.  But  it  is  hoped  that  the  weather  will  hold 
out  here  and  in  California,  giving  the  canners  a  chance 
to  get  every  possible  tomato  into  the  cans,  because  they 
will  be  needed,  and  needed  badly. 
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Canners  are  too  busy  trying  to  get  out  their  futures 
to  bother  with  new  business,  and  all  of  them  realize 
that  any  surplus  they  may  have  will  be  valuable.  When 
you  consider  that  it  is  today  more  valuable  than  the 
futures  they  are  obliged  to  ship,  having  accepted  the 
business  at  too  low  prices,  you  realize  that  they  are  not 
anxious  to  sell  now.  So  prices  are  strong  and  promise 
to  grow  stronger  as  the  last  of  the  season  draws  near. 
Some  have  put  their  prices  up  10c  over  today’s  quoted 
prices,  and  they  are  wise.  In  fact,  a  buyer  who  takes 
them  even  at  this  advance  will  congratulate  himself 
before  long.  The  market  is  now  about  90c,  $1.35  and 
$4.75,  and  if  old  Boreas  suddenly  ends  the  straggling 
tomato  crop,  as  he  is  very  likely  to  do,  and  so  brings 
the  season  to  an  end,  it  will  not  be  long  before  $1.10, 
$1.50  and  $5.50  replace  these  figures. 

Corn — If  the  corn  pack  reaches  60  per  cent  of  a  nor¬ 
mal  output  it  will  surprise  a  good  many  corn  canners. 
With  most  canners,  of  course,  it  is  all  over,  but  where 
there  is  any  corn  yet  in  hope  the  canners  are  waiting 
for  it,  and  that  is  well,  because  it  will  be  needed.  Stand¬ 
ard  Shoepeg  corn  has  reached  $1.40,  extra  standard 
$1.50  and  fancy  can  command  any  price  the  holder 
chooses  to  put  upon  it.  Shoepeg  corn,  of  course,  has 
become  a  luxury,  and  all  futures  a  stench  in  the  nostrils 
of  these  canners.  Evergreen  corn  cannot  be  bought 
under  $1.05,  and  is  not  readily  sold  at  that  price.  Buy¬ 
ers  would  like  to  make  up  for  their  lack  of  early  faith 
in  this  item,  but  canners  see  the  wisdom  of  going  slow 
and  waiting  for  the  better  prices  sure  to  come.  And 
what  is  taking  place  here  is  being  repeated  in  the  West, 
where  corn  stocks  and  this  year’s  packs  are  both  very 
small. 

Peas — Canned  peas  seem  to  be  held  “prices  upon  ap¬ 
plication,”  and  that  is  a  new  record  for  this  early  in  the 
season.  But  it  shows  how  strong  canned  peas  have  be¬ 
come  in  this  section  and  throughout  the  country.  Buy¬ 
ers  were  warned  that  bargain  days  in  canned  peas 
would  soon  be  over,  and  now  they  are.  The  holders  of 
pea  stocks  are  willing  to  wait  for  the  demand  they 
know  must  come,  and  bring  with  it  better  prices.  And 
this  holds  as  true  in  New  York  State  and  Wisconsin  as 
in  this  section.  There  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  of¬ 
ferings  of  canned  peas.  The  buyers  have  received  their 
futures  and  have  passed  them  out,  and  the  people  are 
taking  them  hungrily,  but  they  are  not  being  featured 
any  more  as  cut  price  specials.  The  market  shows  no 
change  this  week,  but  is  very  strong,  and  as  we  have 
said,  is  entirely  neutral. 

Beans — The  efforts  to  bring  in  a  fall  bean  crop  have 
not  been  successful,  and  practically  nothing  will  be 
added  to  the  present  supply  of  canned  beans.  And  it 
is  freely  predicted  that  lima  beans  will  soon  be  out  of 
quotation.  This  crop  had  a  hard  time  of  it  this  season, 
and  the  pack  is  not  up  to  standard  either  in  quantity 
of  quality. 

Sweet  Potatoes — They  are  harvesting  the  crop  of 
sweet  potatoes  at  this  time,  and  the  canners  are  begin¬ 
ning  on  them.  What  the  result  will  be  it  is  too  early  to 
say,  but  the  green  crop  is  meeting  heavy  demand  and 
prices  are  high,  so  that  the  canned  output  will  be  light, 
unless  buyers  place  their  orders  ahead.  The  crop  is  a 
light  one,  the  drought  having  hurt  it,  but  the  returns 
are  not  yet  in,  and  the  exact  amount  of  this  cannot  now 
be  stated. 

No.  2s  are  quoted  at  85c  to  90c;  21/2S  at  $1.05  to 
$1.10;  3s  at  $1.10  to  $1.15,  and  10s  $3.50  to  $3.75,  with 
most  canners'  asking  the  outside  prices  or  higher. 


Beets,  pumpkin,  carrots  and  specialties  of  this  kind 
are  in  good  demand  and  short  supply.  Few  canners  are 
offering,  and  the  market  is  entirely  nominal.  There  is 
no  surplus  to  fall  back  upon,  and  the  outputs  are  very 
much  of  a  problem.  Until  the  canners  have  them  in 
hand  they  are  wise  to  refrain  from  naming  prices. 

Fish — The  early  promises  of  a  good  season  on  shrimp 
have  not  materialized.  This  erratic  fish  is  fooling 
them  again  and  the  canners  are  unable  to  get  up  any 
surplus.  The  buyers  want  the  goods  and  will  pay  the 
price,  but  the  supply  is  just  not  there. 

The  salmon  situation  is  straightening  out  nicely  and 
demand  from  the  hungry  public  will  take  care  of  this 
market. 

Fruits — As  above  stated,  all  fruits  are  in  strong  posi¬ 
tion.  Just  at  this  time  canners  of  apples  should  be 
busy,  but  that  crop,  while  fair  in  quantity,  is  not  up  on 
quality,  the  insects  having  had  a  gala  season.  No.  10 
apples  are  quoted  at  $4.75  for  solid  pack.  Small  fruits, 
raspberries  and  the  like,  are  unchanged  in  price,  and 
the  packs  already  well  distributed.  California  finds 
that  her  fruit  packs  have  gone  out  faster  than  she  ex¬ 
pected  and  stocks  are  even  now  badly  broken.  The  mar¬ 
ket  there  is  very  strong. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Buying  Eases  Up  but  Market  Remains  Very  Firm. 
Tomatoes  Firm  Everywhere — Pea  Stocks  Shortening. 
Better  Inquiry  for  Corn — Turning  to  Spinach — Fruit 
Supplies  Badly  Broken — Heavier  Buying  of  Salmon. 

New  York,  September  26,  1929. 

.TYING  INTEREST  OFF— While  canned  foods 
imarkets  continue  to  show  marked  firmness  this 
week,  buying  interest  has  eased  off  a  little,  and 
the  market  is  slightly  quieter  than  has  been  the  case 
within  recent  weeks.  A  steady  undertone  continues  in 
marked  evidence,  however,  and  canners  are  showing 
pronouncedly  firm  views  on  the  situation.  Wholesale 
grocers  and  chain  store  distributors  have  caught  up 
with  their  requirements,  however,  and  are  now  receiv- 
’’ng  shipments  of  new  pack  canned  foods  in  sufficient 
volume  to  fill  the  orders  which  they  have  on  hand,  and 
possibly  accumulate  some  surplus.  Many  distributors, 
However,  failed  to  cover  in  their  usual  volume  earlier  in 
the  season,  and  these  jobbers  are  still  faced  Vvlth  the 
necessity  of  filling  gaps  in  their  stocks  on  a  rising 
market. 

Southern  Tomatoes — The  market  remains  firm,  with 
demand  somewhat  lighter.  For  prompt  shipment  can¬ 
ners  are  quoting  2s  at  871/2  to  90c  per  dozen,  3s  at 
$1,271/2  to  $1.30,  and  10s  at  $4.50  per  dozen,  all  f.  o.  b. 
canneries.  Unsold  stocks  in  packers’  hands  are  by  no 
means  large,  and  many  canners  are  showing  a  tendency 
to  hold  on  for  better  prices  later  on. 

Western  Tomatoes — Indiana  canners  are  booking  in 
better  volume  and  continue  to  hold  standard  2s  at  95c 
to  971/!C  per  dozen,  and  3s  at  $1.40  to  $1.45.  California 
tomatoes  are  firmly  held.  Reports  from  the  Coast  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  final  pack  will  be  larger  than  1928 
totals,  but  not  up  to  the  expectations  of  canners  ex¬ 
pressed  earlier  in  the  season. 

Peas — Short  stocks  have  made  for  a  firm  market,  and 
the  higher  prices,  in  turn,  have  curtailed  buying  some¬ 
what.  Western  standards  are  closely  sold  up  and 
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strongly  held,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Southern  packs. 
The  fancy  siftings  are  likewise  in  small  supply  and 
working  into  firmer  ground.  No.  10s  are  particularly 
difficult  to  obtain,  the  market  being  little  better  than 
nominal  on  gallons,  and  jobbers  in  some  instances  de¬ 
pendent  upon  offerings  in  the  resale  market  for  sup¬ 
plies  to  take  care  of  their  outlets. 

Corn — More  buying  of  standards  has  developed  this 
week,  and  the  market  appears  decidedly  firm.  At!  pres¬ 
ent  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  standard  corn 
available  under  $1.00,  either  in  the  South  or  at  Mid¬ 
western  canneries,  and  packers  are  talking  a  $1.05  to 
$1.10  market  for  the  near  future.  Chain  store  buyers 
are  understood  to  have  taken  fairly  large  blocks  off  the 
market,  and  wholesale  grocers  have  also  come  in  for 
additional  supplies.  Extra  standards  and  fancies  are 
selling  in  a  smaller  way,  but  are  no  less  firm. 

Spinach — This  item,  w^hich  has  been  rather  quiet  of 
late,  has  been  coming  in  for  more  attention  this  week. 
Southern  packers  are  offering  at  $4.25  for  10s,  $1.40  for 
3s,  $1.35  to  $1.37V2  for  2V2S,  95c  for  2s,  and  70c  per 
dozen  for  Is,  with  a  fair  inouirv  noted.  California 
spinach  packers  are  firm  at  95c  for  Is,  $1.10  for  2s, 
$1.35  for  2V-)S,  and  $4.40  to  $4.50  per  dozen  for  10s. 

Pumpkin — Anticipating  a  shortage  of  pumpkin  for 
the  holiday  season,  a  number  of  distributors  are  coming 
into  the  market  early  this  year,  and  pumpkin  is  taking 
on  some  signs  of  activity.  Indiana  canners  are  offering 
out  of  the  new  pack  at  $3.00  for  10s,  90c  for  3s,  90c 
lor  2V2S,  and  87V2C  for  2s,  and  are  getting  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  at  these  figures. 

California  Fruits — Current  price  lists  of  prominent 
California  canners  are  showing  a  good  many  “blanks” 
as  packers  withdraw  on  this  or  that  item,  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  each  succeeding  list  shows  more  with¬ 
drawals.  While  distributors  have  bought  new  pack 
fruits  in  fairly  large  volume,  jobbers  are  still  short  of 
their  requirements  on  a  few  items,  and  a  good  amount 
of  filling-in  buying  is  looked  for  over  the  balance  of  the 
year.  Some  of  the  smaller  canners  are  reported  to  be 
offering  apricots  at  slight  concessions,  and  this  report 
has  slowed  down  buying  temporarily.  Cherries  are  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  locate,  pnd  the  Trifi»’ket  is  strong. 
Pears  are  also  quite  firm  and  in  relatively  light  supply. 
Penehes  are  ahln  i’’  volun’n  t->ut  manners 
showing  a  tendency  to  hold  firm  at  list  prices  on  this 
item. 

Oregon  and  Washington  Fruits— Royal  Anne  cher¬ 
ries  are  in  demand  and  the  market  is  closely  sold  up, 
with  prices  nominal.  Bartlett  pears  are  coming  in  for 
heavier  buying,  with  the  market  firm,  standards  being 
quoted  at  $2.65  to  $2.70  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Northwestern 
canneries.  Bf*rrips  are  moving  in  good  volume,  with 
canners  showing  firmer  views  on  their  unsold  stocks. 

Pineapple — Spot  pineapple  is  now  entirely  a  resale 
proposition,  and  predictions  are  being  freely  made  that 
the  market  will  go  10  to  15c  per  dozen  higher  on  wanted 
grades  of  2s  and  2V2S  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Packers 
are  sold  out  of  the  current  season’s  pack,  and  many  dis¬ 
tributors  are  still  inadequately  supplied  on  their  sea¬ 
son’s  requirements.  While  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
some  speculative  holdings  of  pineapple  exist,  these 
str  cks  are  either  not  of  sufficient  volume  to  affect  the 
uiarkpf.  p''  tb^ir  owners  are  in  nosition  to  hold  on  to 
them  and  feed  them  out  on  an  advancing  market.  Both 
crushed  and  sliced  grades  are  currently  in  demand. 

Tuna — California  packers  are  showing  stronger 
views  on  striped,  and  one  packer  is  reported  to  have 


marked  up  prices  on  this  grade,  with  other  canners  con¬ 
templating  a  similar  advance.  The  local  trade  is  not 
carrying  tuna  in  a  large  way,  preferring  to  defer  action 
until  the  season  of  heaviest  consumption  is  closer. 

Salmon — Pinks  have  come  in  for  heavier  buying  this 
week  on  an  upward  movement  in  Coast  prices,  where 
the  market  is  now  held  at  $1.55  per  dozen,  although  it 
is  still  possible  to  pick  up  odd  lots  5c  under  this  figure. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  either  reds  or  chums  this 
week,  but  the  market  is  showing  a  fairly  steady  under¬ 
tone.  Stocks  of  salmon  held  by  the  local  trade  are  suf¬ 
ficient  for  current  consuming  requirements,  and,  aside 
from  pinks,  little  buying  for  coast  shipment  is  being 
done. 

Sardines — There  has  been  no  change  in  the  market 
situation  on  this  item.  Hand-to-mouth  buying  is  re¬ 
ported  on  both  Maine  and  California  packs,  with  prices 
remaining  unchanged. 

Shrimp — Distributors  are  in  the  market  for  stocks 
in  moderately  large  quantities,  but  are  finding  it  exr- 
tremely  difficult  to  locate  supplies.  The  pack  along  the 
Gulf  coast  has  been  very  light  thus  far,  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  having  resulted  in  keeping  many  of 
the  canneries  shut  down  much  later  into  the  fall  season 
than  is  normally  the  case. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer” 

Speda!  Correspondent  of  "The  CannInQ  Trade" 


Wholesale  Buyers  Are  Being  Jolted — No  Standard  Com 
Available  Under  $1.00 — Peas  Very  Short — Condition 
of  Tomatoes  in  Midwest  Deplorable. 

Chicago,  September  27,  1929. 

T  HOLES  ALE  buyers  generally  are  being  jolted 
^  J  into  action  hereabouts.  Many  of  them  have  re¬ 
fused  to  believe  the  repeated  reports  of  short 
crops,  and  now  find  that  they  waited  too  long  on  most 
items.  This  week  there  are  a  number  of  announce¬ 
ments  out  describing  bad  pro-rata  deliveries,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  do  but  try  to  cover  elsewhere. 

It  remains  an  interesting  question  as  to  how  some  of 
the  biggest  interests  who  overstayed  the  safety  point 
on  some  of  the  big  canned  foods  staples  are  going  to 
turn  themselves.  It  is  hoped  that  the  higher-ups  will 
take  their  medicine  sweetly  and  adopt  a  policy  more 
helpful  to  the  canner  another  year.  In  at  least  some 
instances  the  well-posted  buyer  himself  has  been 
caught  in  an  embarrassing  situation,  his  desire  to  cover 
at  least  part  of  his  needs  in  early  summer  being  over¬ 
ruled  from  the  finance  department.  In  such  instances 
the  blame  should  continue  to  rest  where  it  belongs. 

Corn — With  jobbers’  stocks  everywhere  bare,  and  no 
general  confidence  expressed  in  corn  all  summer,  the 
acute  shortage  catches  most  operators  napping.  The 
best  posted  ones  have  grabbed  up  the  few  snaps,  and 
as  they  find  stocks  either  entirely  unobtainable  or  very 
high  priced.  Many  of  the  most  reputable  corn  canners 
are  already  announcing  their  expected  pro-rata  deliv¬ 
eries  on  futures.  This  news  is  having  an  additional 
awakening  effect  on  many  w'ho  had  refused  to  sense  the 
situation  previously. 

No  standard  corn  available  under  $1.00;  extra  stand¬ 
ard  at  $1.10;  fancy  Country  Gentleman  $1.20  to  $1.30, 
and  with  11  months  to  go  before  another  crop  we  may 
look  for  some  very  high  prices  on  com. 
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There  was  a  cold  snap  in  Iowa  last  week  bad  enough 
to  free  ice  that  ended  the  sweet  corn  beyond  about  two 
days’  run,  which  was  hurriedly  put  into  cans  before  it 
could  sour  in  the  fields.  Many  thousands  of  acres  were 
lost. 

Peas — Packers  generally  realize  that  peas  are  very 
short  and  are  expecting  the  pinch  on  corn,  beans  and 
tomatoes  to  throw  added  strength  into  their  product. 

We  hear  of  no  advances,  as  packers  seem  content  to 
clean  up  at  fair  acting  prices,  but  it  is  becoming  veir 
hard  to  find  several  of  the  popular  grades,  even  indif¬ 
ferent  quality  being  accepted  now  which  was  spumed 
earlier  in  the  season. 

Tomatoes — The  condition  in  Mid- Western  States  is 
deplorable ;  we  hear  of  canners  going  east  for  tomatoes 
rufficient  to  cover  part  of  their  expected  pro-rata  deliv¬ 
eries.  There  is  no  market  in  the  neighboring  states. 
There  are  twenty  buyers  to  each  seller,  and  hardly  any 
sellers. 

From  a  survey  of  the  conditions  by  personal  trips  to 
tomato  districts,  by  talks  with  supply  people,  and  from 
p  knowledge  of  previous  years,  it  is  our  impression  that 
the  worst  of  the  tomato  story  is  not  yet  half  told. 

Tomatoes  will  be  far  shorter  in  the  grocery  store  on 
March  1st.  1930,  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Sardines — Local  sales  steadv ;  Maine  market  is 
strengthening  and  an  appreciation  of  good  quality  do¬ 
mestic  pack  apparentlv  much  increasing.  The  Norway 
price  collusion  put  the  basis  up  to  a  level  where  the  do¬ 
mestic  pack  is  going  to  have  a  chance  to  make  good 
with  the  consumer  Some  buyers  express  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  Norway  sild  could  now  regain  its  former  popu¬ 
larity,  since  the  public  has  been  weaned  away  from 
them  by  an  increased  appreciation  of  the  domestic 
product.  Again  it  is  apparent  or  this  little  item,  “qual¬ 
ity  canned  foods  makes  friends.” 

Pork  and  Beans— The  market  is  short;  most  of  the 
packers  who  customarily  supply  them  are  too  busy 
with  other  seasonable  duties. 

The  shortage  of  tomato  sauce  for  this  product  will 
be  a  big  factor  this  year,  and  the  public  will  just  have 
to  learn  to  appreciate  a  pork  and  bean  without  tomato 
sauce.  This  latter  style  of  pack  is  really  very  good,  al¬ 
though  not  popular  hereabouts  at  present. 

Importation  of  Canned  Foods — While  it  may  seem  a 
'it  exac-gerated  at  this  time,  there  are  rumors  of  at 
least  some  interests  already  figuring  on  what  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  accpiiring  goods  in  other  countries. 
No  doubt,  in  spite  of  high  import  duties,  there  will  be 
larger  importations  this  year  than  ever  before. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  ‘  /he  Cntinif'c'  Teade." 


Early  Tomatoes  All  Gone — Late  Patches  Make  No 
Progress — Only  Short  Runs  Two  or  Three  Days  a 
Week — How  to  Locate  Offerings — Packs  Running  All 
to  No.  2  Size — No  Delayed  Shipment  Orders  Ac¬ 
cepted — Chain  Stores  Trying  to  Buy — Beans  Very 
Strong — Some  Greens  Left. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  September  26,  1929. 

FATHER  -  Light  showers  of  rain  in  the  Ozarks 
during  last  week,  but  no  general  rainfall 
throughout  the  district.  There  were  several 
cloudy  days,  and  the  temperature  continued  unusually 
low  until  Saturday,  the  21st.  Since  that  date  there 


have  been  a  few  consecutive  days  of  sunshine  and 
higher  temperature,  all  of  which  was  very  welcome. 

Tomato  Fields — All  the  early  fields  of  tomatoes  are 
through  producing  any  ripe  fruit  for  this  season.  There 
is  no  fruit  left  on  the  vines,  and  in  most  fields  there  is 
no  foliage  on  the  vines.  In  what  is  termed  the  late 
fields  of  tomatoes  there  is  more  or  less  green  fruit  on 
the  vines,  but  during  the  cold  spell  which  we  have  been 
experiencing  this  fruit  has  apparently  made  no  growth, 
and  during  the  past  two  weeks  very  little  fruit  has 
ripened.  Canners  in  all  directions  report  very  light  re¬ 
ceipts  of  ripe  tomatoes  during  the  past  two  weeks ;  this 
means  only  short  piece  day  runs  two  or  three  times 
during  a  w'eek,  Canners  who  have  growers  who  have 
these  late  fields  of  tomatoes  are  hoping  for  more  favor¬ 
able  weather  conditions  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  the 
tomatoes  that  are  on  the  vines. 

Tomato  Sales — Canners  in  the  district  who  are  not 
burdened  with  heavy  sales  of  future  tomatoes  have 
been  marketing  one  or  two  cars  of  tomatoes  each  week, 
or  as  fast  as  they  have  these  packed  and  can  be  made 
ready  for  shipment.  These  sales  consist  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  of  straight  cars  of  2s  standards.  There  were  a 
few  cars  sold  a  slow  as  90c;  most  sales  at  95c,  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  points.  A  few  straight  cars  of  No.  1  standard 
10  oz.  sold  as  low  as  60c  factory  points. 

Spot  Tomatoes — It  is  quite  difficult  to  locate  canners 
with  any  offerings  whatever  of  spot  tomatoes.  Just  as 
soon  as  a  canner  places  one  or  two  cars  on  the  market 
same  is  quickly  sold  at  the  price  that  the  canner  fixes 
for  same.  If  any  straight  cars  of  Is  standards  10  oz. 
are  obtainable  during  the  present  week,  the  price  will 
likely  be  60c  to  62 '4c  per  dozen,  factory  points.  While 
it  would  be  i>ossible  to  buy  today  just  here  and  there  a 
single  carload  of  No.  2  standard  tomatoes  at  95c,  there 
are  some  canners  who  may  have  a  surplus  car  or  two, 
but  who  would  not  confirm  any  business  below  $1.00, 
Brokers  report  many  inquiries  coming  in  for  tomatoes 
in  No.  1  tall  15  oz.  cans,  also  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  and 
for  No.  2 '4  standards  and  No.  10  standards.  It  seems 
practically  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  find  any 
offerings  in  any  part  of  the  Ozark  packing  district  in 
these  sizes.  Buyers  are  bidding  85c  for  No.  303  cans, 
$1.30  to  $1.35  for  No,  2'4  standards,  and  $4.50  to  $4.75 
for  No.  10  standards.  It  might  be  possible  to  pick  up 
one  or  two  straight  cars  of  No.  3  standards  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  but  canner’s  price  on  them  would  likely  be  $1.45 
to  $1.50,  factory  points. 

Delayed  Shipment!  -All  canners  in  the  Ozarks  are 
flatly  refusing  to  consider  confirming  any  sales  of  to¬ 
matoes  for  delayed  shipment.  It  would  probably  be  an 
easy  matter  to  find  buyers  who  would  gladly  pay  11.00 
per  dozen  for  straight  cars  of  2s  Standards  for  Decem¬ 
ber  shipment,  buyer’s  option.  The  average  canner  be¬ 
lieves  that  if  they  have  any  unsold  surplus  2s  standard 
tomatoes  that  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  making 
rales  at  $1.00  per  dozen  for  shipment  when  these  are 
^ilaced  on  the  market,  probably  during  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  In  our  contact  with  canners  we  find  that  the  gen- 
oral  opinion  prevails  the  prices  on  canned  tomatoes  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  winter  and  spring  months  will  go  as  high,  if 
not  higher,  than  the  prices  at  which  sales  were  made 
from  the  1928  pack. 

Chain  Store  Buying — Large  chain  stores  are  now  try¬ 
ing  to  buy  tomatoes  in  the  Ozarks,  but  they  are  meeting 
with  very  little  success.  They  are  offering  all  kinds  of 
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propositions,  which  under  normal  conditions  might 
seem  liberal,  as  for  instance  spot  cash  for  the  tomatoes 
as  soon  as  invoiced,  canners  to  store  the  tomatoes  and 
ship  them  out  in  carlots  as  wanted,  and  the  chain  store 
companies  agreeing  to  carry  their  own  insurance  risk. 

It  seems  that  these  chain  store  concerns  delayed  mak¬ 
ing  purchases  of  tomatoes,  believing  that  by  coming  in 
the  market  late  during  the  canning  season  that  they 
would  find  many  canners  holding  numerous  cars  of  to¬ 
matoes,  and  probably  in  financial  distress,  and  the  buy¬ 
ers  would  fix  the  price  at  which  they  would  make  the 
purchase,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  buying  all  the  toma¬ 
toes  that  would  be  needed  to  meet  the  requirements. 

Deliveries  of  Futures— Several  canners  throughout 
the  Ozarks  who  sold  very  liberally  of  future  tomatoes 
are  making  a  hard  struggle  to  pack  enough  tomatoes  to 
fill  their  future  sales  in  full.  Some  of  these  canners, 
however,  have  already  given  out  notice  that  they  will 
not  be  able  to  fill  these  orders  in  full,  and  will  make  pro 
rata  delivery.  We  have  no  information  as  to  what  per 
cent  delivery  these  canners  will  find  it  iwssible  to  make. 

Spot  Beans — The  market  on  No.  2  standard  cut 
stringless  green  beans  is  very  firm,  and  offerings  are 
limited.  The  lowest  price  at  which  any  can  be  bought 
is  $1.00  per  dozen,  with  some  canners  holding  their  lim¬ 
ited  supply  at  $1.10,  and  they  have  all  confidence  that 
they  will  realize  that  price  when  they  are  ready  to 
make  sales.  We  do  not  know  of  any  No.  10  cut  green 
beans  obtainable  in  our  district.  It  might  be  well  to 
repeat  here  that  the  green  bean  pack  in  the  Ozarks  this 
year  only  proved  to  be  about  50  per  cent  pack. 

Fall  Bean  Acreage — Just  a  few  canners  attempted  to 
contract  some  fall  bean  acreage,  but  very  little  of  this 
acreage  was  actually  seeded,  this  being  due  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  hot,  dry  weather.  What  few  fields  that  were  ac¬ 
tually  put  out  will  soon  be  producing  some  beans,  but 
the  fall  pack  must  necessarily  be  very  light.  However, 
the  quality  will  likely  be  very  fine  indeed. 

Greens — We  are  not  prepared  today  to  quote  any 
prices  on  turnip  greens  or  mustard  greens,  which  will 
be  packed  later  in  No.  2  and  No.  10  cans.  We  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  do  so  in  our  next  week’s  letter. 

Canned  Apples — It  is  now  very  evident  that  the  pack 
of  No.  10  standard  apples  will  be  very  light,  and  the 
price  is  held  firm  at  $3.50  f.  o.  b.  factory  points.  The 
only  concerns  w'ho  will  pack  any  canned  apples  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  Northwest  Arkansas. 

Sweet  Potatoes — There  will  be  some  canned  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  put  up  at  several  different  points  in  Arkansas. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  state  now  at  what  prices  orders 
are  being  booked.  We  do  not  know  of  any  Missouri 
canners  who  will  attempt  to  pack  any  sweet  potatoes, 
as  it  has  not  been  the  custom  to  do  so  in  the  past. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


Three  States  Scrambling  for  the  Few  Shrimp — Costs 
Raised  on  Canners — Shrimp  May  or  May  Not  Come 
Back — Oysters  Have  Made  Fine  Progress. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  September  26,  1929. 

O  HRIMP^ — There  was  a  big  scramble  for  the  few 
shrimp  caught  in  this  section  the  past  week,  and 
this  was  particularly  true  in  Alabama,  where  Mis¬ 
sissippi  shrimp  freight  boats  from  Pascagoula  and 
Biloxi  invaded  these  waters  and  paid  cash  and  a  higher 


price  to  the  shrimp  trawlers  than  did  the  Alabama 
freighters,  therefore  a  good  portion  of  the  shrimp 
caught  in  Alabama  went  to  the  Mississippi  canning 
factories,  and  this  scrambling  for  shrimp  only  serves 
to  boost  the  price  of  raw  material  to  where  the  margin 
of  profit  is  so  awfully  small  that  the  canners  don’t  know 
whether  they  are  making  or  losing  money. 

There  is  only  one  solution  to  this  situation  if  it  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  unchecked,  and  it  will  be  the  raising  of  the 
price  of  canned  shrimp. 

Whether  the  market  is  in  a  condition  to  pay  this  ad¬ 
vance  at  this  time  may  have  to  be  considered,  but  one 
thing  sure  is  that  the  market  will  have  to  adjust  itself 
to  higher  prices  of  canned  shrimp  if  there  are  going  to 
be  any  shrimp  packed  at  fancy  prices  for  raw  material. 

Shrimp  may  hit  plentifully  on  this  coast  again  this 
season,  and  it  is  just  as  likely  that  they  won’t,  so  the 
best  bet  now  is  buy  while  you  can  get  them,  because 
the  chances  for  a  higher  price  are  greater  than  for  a 
lower  price.  The  opening  prices  of  canned  shrimp  were 
fixed  on  the  basis  of  a  normal  production  and  a  fixed 
price  for  raw  material. 

The  production  has  fallen  far  below  normal  in  the 
last  three  weeks,  and  the  price  of  raw  material  has  been 
greatly  increased,  and  now  it  will  take  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  big  strike  of  shrimp  to  supply  the  demand  at 
present  existing,  much  less  create  a  surplus.  These 
same  conditions  exist  in  other  sections,  as  evidenced  by 
the  orders  and  inquiries  coming  into  this  territory. 

The  raw  headless  shrimp  market  is  very  active  at 
present,  and  this  is  another  factor  in  the  reduction  of 
raw  material  for  the  canning  plants,  because  a  good 
portion  of  this  shrimp  are  going  to  the  raw  shippers,  as 
they  are  able  to  pay  a  higher  price  than  the  canner. 

The  canned  shrimp  market  is  strong  at  $1.45  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.65  for  large,  with  fancy 
large  graded  shrimp  bringing  $1.75  per  dozen. 

Quotations  on  large  headless  shrimp  came  from 
Texa:^  this  pas.  weex  which  might  indicate  that  there 
is  a  good  strike  of  shrimp  on  that  coast. 

Oysters — The  Alabama  Conservation  Department  of 
Alabama  has  decided  not  to  close  the  Alabama  reefs, 
because  there  are  a  few  large  matured  oysters  that  can 
be  removed  for  the  raw  trade  without  disturbing  the 
others,  and  the  quantity  of  matured  oysters  is  so  small 
that  this  of  itself  will  discourage  any  great  number  of 
tongers  from  working  the  reefs,  and  naturally  will  be 
limited  to  a  few  fishermen  that  will  remove  the  oysters 
in  small  quantities  for  the  local  market.  There  are  no 
oysters  available  for  the  canning  factories,  hence  no 
oysters  will  be  canned  in  Alabama  this  year. 

The  raw  oyster  season  opened  in  this  section  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1st,  but  it  has  been  moving  along  at  a  low  pace, 
due  to  the  hot  weather.  Some  of  the  shippers  have  not 
commenced  to  handle  oysters,  and  these  are  ahead  of 
the  game,  because  the  consumption  of  oysters  is  very 
small  a,t  this  time,  and  will  not  be  any  better  until  cool 
weather,  sets  in. 

Mississippi  and  Louisiana  will  can  oysters  this  sea¬ 
son,  but  they  will  not  start  operating  their  canning 
factories  until  December,  and  as  there  is  only  a  limited 
amount  of  oysters  left  over  from  last  season  in  this 
section,  it  is  expected  that  these  will  be  cleaned  up  long 
before  the  new  pack  gets  on  the  market. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By 

Spteial  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Rains  Set  In — May  Help  Tomatoes,  but  Hurt  Raisins 
and  Prunes — Peach  Canning  About  Ended — The  Ex¬ 
pected  Half  Pack  Realized — Market  Very  Firm. 
Carry-over  Saved  the  Situation — Cherries  Sold  Out. 
Fruits  for  Salad  Firm. 

San  Francisco,  September  26,  1929. 
AINS — Threatening  weather  prevailed  throughout 
the  State  most  of  the  past  week,  with  light  rains 
in  the  southern  territory.  There  were  showers  as 
far  north  as  San  Francisco,  but  nowhere  was  the  pre¬ 
cipitation  heavy  enough  to  cause  material  damage. 
Canning  fruits  have  largely  been  harvested,  and  about 
the  only  damage  that  could  be  caused  by  a  heavy  rain 
would  be  to  tomatoes,  which  have  not  as  yet  reached 
the  peak  of  production,  and  to  prunes  and  raisins,  now 
on  the  drying  trays.  Forest  fires  have  been  raging  in 
the  Western  States  during  the  past  two  weeks,  and 
early  rains  would  not  be  without  their  benefits.  As  far 
as  tomatoes  are  concerned,  it  has  been  noted  that  the 
best  yields  have  often  been  in  years  when  there  were 
heavy  rains  in  September  or  early  in  October.  When 
early  rains  are  followed  by  clearing  weather  they  fre¬ 
quently  do  more  good  than  harm,  but  on  the  other  hand 
a  succession  of  rains  at  this  time  of  the  year  can  spell 
the  ruin  of  the  tomato  crop. 

Peaches — Several  canners  have  reported  the  end  of 
the  season’s  pack  on  peaches,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
month  the  operations  of  all  will  have  been  brought  to  a 
close,  unless  one  or  two  work  on  fruit  kept  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  or  pack  some  of  the  very  late  varieties  which  might 
be  available  in  small  quantities.  Widespread  intereat 
is  being  shown  in  the  output  of  this  fruit,  and  pack 
figures  will  be  released  as  soon  as  available.  In  gen¬ 
eral  the  pack  has  been  just  about  as  estimated  earlier 
in  the  season,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  7,500,000  cases. 
The  fruit  has  shown  the  effects  of  the  April  freeze  in 
more  ways  than  one,  and  the  pack  has  not  run  to  the 
higher  grades  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  recent  years. 
Fruit  has  been  canned  ths  year  that  was  discarded  last 
year  and  the  year  before,  and  canners  have  complained 
about  the  heavy  percentage  of  split  pits,  which  slowed 
down  packing  operations  and  threw  more  fruit  into  the 
lower  grades.  More  freestone  peaches  were  packed 
this  season  than  for  several  years,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  crop,  but  the  output  lacks  much  of  what  it 
was  at  one  time.  The  fine  appearance  of  the  clingstone 
peach  has  almost  driven  the  freestone  peach  off  the 
market,  although  many  contend  that  the  flavor  of  the 
latter  is  superior.  Certainly  there  was  never  a  finer 
peach  put  in  cans  than  the  old  Susquehanna,  but  to  tl.e 
younger  generation  this  variety  is  almost  unknown. 

The  Market — The  market  situation  on  California 
canned  peaches  is  in  a  very  firm  shape,  with  some  pack¬ 
ers  able  to  offer  but  a  limited  number  of  grades  and 
sizes.  Buyers  have  been  accumulating  stocks  at  a 
steady  rate  of  late,  and  the  holdings  of  canners  are  get¬ 
ting  down  to  comparatively  low  levels.  Withdrawals 
are  commencing  to  get  quite  numerous,  and  indications 
are  that  peaches  will  be  sold  up  before  some  other  items 
in  the  list,  apricots  and  pears,  for  instance.  In  the  case 
of  peaches  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  fruit  is  still 
being  sold  at. retail  at  comparatively  low  prices.  Had 


it  not  been^for  the  fact  that  canners,  jobbers  and  retail¬ 
ers  had  surplus  stocks  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the  April 
freeze,  prices  to  the  public  would  have  been  materially 
higher.  In  figuring  opening  costs  canners  took  their 
surplus  holdings  into  account  and  scaled  opening  prices 
down  a  little  from  the  price  expected  when  growers 
made'gbbd  their  demands  for  $80  a  ton  for  fruit.  Job¬ 
bers  did  a  little  averaging  of  costs  when  the  fruit  came 
into  their  possession  and  made  it  a  little  easier  for  the 
retailer,  and  the  latter,  in  turn,  is  passing  the  benefits 
on  to  the  public.  A  nationally  advertised  brand  of  can¬ 
ned  peaches  was  offered  recently  in  Berkeley  stores  at 
19c  a  can,  this  being  for  the  No.  21/2  size.  The  lowest 
price  quoted  by  the  same  stores  for  this  brand  last  year 
was  16c  a  pan.. 

Cherries — The  Pacific  Coast  cherry  pack  has  been 
about  sold  out,  and  only  a  few  small  holdings  in  the 
Northwest  seem  available.  The  California  pack  was 
light,  and  most  of  this  was  disposed  of  before  packing 
was  over.  Many  canners  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  have 
been  compelled  to  make  pro  rata  deliveries,  making  the 
market  very  firm.^  A  few  Royal  Annes  are  still  to  be 
had  in  California  at  $2.75  for  No.  2'^'  seconds.  $1.85 
for  No.  1  standards,  and  $6.50  for  No.  10  solid  pack  pie. 
One  packer  has  a  few  No.  10  water  pack  Royal  Annes 
which  are  offered  at  $7.50. 

Salads — Fruits  for  salad  are  being  firmly  held,  owing 
to  the  high  prices  of  most  of  the  ingredients  anH  tVip 
upward  trend  of  the  market.  Peaches  are  firmly  held, 
with  the  indications  for  still  higher  prices.  Hawaiian 
pineapple  is  being  held  at  advances  over  opening  rates. 
Cherries  are  scarce  and  are  being  firmly  held.  Apricots 
and  pears  are  the  weakest  members  in  the  list,  but 
price  concessions  on  these  seem  to  have  come  to  an  end. 
Quotatibns  on  fruits  for  salad  vary  considerably  with 
different  packers,  but  about  the  lowest  figures  on  fancy 
grade  seems  to  be  $2.15  for  No.  1,  $2.65  for  No.  2,  $3  50 
for  No.  214  arid  $12.50  for  No.  10. 

NEW  YORK’S  PEA  PACK 


y^CTUAL  acreage  harvested  31,941.  In  1928  the  har- 
vested  acreage  was  30,568. 

^  Among  the  early  peas  Alaskas  and  Rogers  Win¬ 
ner  are  losing  in  acreage  and  Surprise  is  gaining. 

The  total  packs  in  New  York  in  1929  and  1928  v’ere 


as  follows: 

1929  1928 

No.  1  cans .  308,963  296,163 

No.  2  cans .  1,135,871  1,624,685 

No.  10  cans .  69,252  97,291 

Total .  1,514,086  2,018,139 


Note. — Other  sizes  in  tin  and  glass  are  included  with 
No.  1  and  No.  2  cans 

Yields  Per  Acre 

Alaskas  from  25.3  to  63.0,  average  41.5  cases. 

Rogers  Winner  from  34.3  to  59.6,  average  46.1. 
Surprise  from  9.1  to  76.4,  average  45.7. 

Admirals  from  33.0  to  80.4,  average  53.9. 

Horsford’s  Market  Garden  from  25.2  to  45.4,  aver¬ 
age  35.2. 

Advancers  from  48.1  to  121.1,  average  73.2. 
Perfection  from  42.1  to  100.7,  average  68.2. 

Rogers  “K”  from  46.0  to  94.8,  average  66.2. 
Canners’  Gem  from  34.0  to  86.9,  average  63.4. 

All  Sweets  from  25.2  to  121.1,  average  56.7. 

The  average  of  all  varieties  for  the  season  was  51.0 
cases. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Grocery  Industry  Looks  For  Early  Action  in  Making  Effective  Trading  Rules  Develop¬ 
ed  by  Trade  Practice  Conference  Series — C.  W.  Hunt  of  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Will  Outline  Commission’s  Views  at  Meeting  in  Washington  November  8 — Move  by 
Packers  to  Reopen  Consent  Decree  Case  Believed  to  Presage  Bitter  Fight  in  Trade 
Ranks. — Chains  Save  Public  $300,000,000  Yearly,  Claim  of  Kroger  Official— Cincinnati 
Chain  Acquired  27  New  Stores — McMarr  Stores  Buys  Chain. 


Early  rules — The  grocery  trade’s  new  code  of 
ethics,  evolved  out  of  the  series  of  trade  practice 
conferences  held  last  year  and  earlier  in  1929,  is 
expected  to  be  effective  in  operation  as  well  as  theory 
before  the  end  of  1929.  The  Grocery  Trade  Practice 
Conference,  at  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  city,  has 
arranged  for  a  Washington  meeting  November  8,  where 
representatives  of  all  of  the  principal  branches  of  the 
grocery  industry  will  be  on  hand  to  hear  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission’s  attitude  on  the  code  expounded  by 
Commissioner  C.  W.  Hunt.  Commissioner  Hunt’s  talk 
will  be  supplemented  by  addresses  on  the  part  of  lead¬ 
ers  of  various  divisions  of  the  grocery  industry,  and 
out  of  this  symposium  is  expected  to  come  a  definite 
plan  for  enforcing  some  of  the  rules  designed  to  elimi¬ 
nate  unfair  trading  from  the  grocery  field  and  promote 
higher  ethics  within  the  industry. 

Organizations  active  in  working  for  a  furtherance  of 
the  conference’s  work  include  the  American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association,  National  Wholesale  Grocers  As¬ 
sociation,  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  Associ¬ 
ated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  and  other 
trade  groups.  It  is  uncertain  as  yet  whether  or  not  the 
National  Chain  Store  Association  will  take  part  in  the 
deliberations,  but  inasmuch  as  anti-chain  sentiment  has 
inspired  much  of  the  agitation  for  a  code  for  the  indus¬ 
try,  participation  by  the  chain  grocery  interests  in  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  conference’s  rules  is  rather  dubious. 

There  are  many  conflicting  interests  in  the  grocery 
industry  which  must  be  brought  into  line  if  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  conference  regarding  fair  and  unfair 
trade  practices  are  to  mean  anything.  Leaders  in  the 
movement  are  now  working  to  reconcile  some  of  these 
differences  of  opinion. 

Echoes  of  the  Louisville  survey  are  still  being  heard, 
and  the  facts  disclosed  in  this  survey  are  coming  in  for 
a  good  deal  of  attention.  Reports  have  been  circulated 
in  some  quarters  that  grocery  manufacturers  had  been 
endeavoring  to  secure  the  suppression  of  some  of  the 
facts  disclosed  in  this  research  campaign.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  H.  R.  Brackett,  president  of  the  Associated 
Grocery  Manufacturers,  in  an  interview  with  a  New 
York  paper,  says:  “The  Associated  Grocery  Manufactu¬ 
rers,  as  an  association,  have  taken  no  action  whatever 
to  sway  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  suppress  any 
facts  found  in  the  Louisville  grocery  survey,  but  have 
on  the  contrary  supported  this  activity  and  are  contin¬ 
uing  to  do  so.  The  only  expression,  made  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  (aside  from  contributing  $2,500  toward  the 
$5,000  needed  by  the  Department  of  (Commerce  to'  facil¬ 
itate  compilation  of  the  report  and  appointment  of  a 


committee  of  three  to  review  the  report  upon  its  publi¬ 
cation  and  recommend  to  the  board  what  action  should 
be  taken  by  the  Association  in  the  light  of  the  report  to 
improve  grocery  distribution  by  manufacturers  in 
order  that  it  may  be  most  efficient)  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  had  to  do  with  the  publication  of 
brand  names  of  products  involved  in  the  survey.  It 
had  been  thought  by  a  number  of  manufacturers  that 
the  publication  of  the  brand  names  might  work  an  in¬ 
justice  upon  certain  brands  or  give  undue  advantage  to 
others.  If  findings  of  the  survey  showed  that  a  certain 
branded  product  was  unprofitable  to  distributors, 
wholesale  or  retail,  the  publication  of  that  fact  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  branded  article  would  cause  injury  to 
the  manufacturer  of  such  a  product  because  such  a  re¬ 
port  would  be  susceptible  to  misinterpretation  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  situation  might  be  such  that  in 
Louisville,  and  there  alone,  that  product  would  be  un¬ 
profitable  to  distributors.” 

The  Consent  Decree — The  Packer  Consent  Decree,  a 
center  of  turmoil  in  the  grocery  industry  for  the  past 
nine  years,  shows  signs  of  reviving  as  the  one  big  topic 
of  trade  interest,  and  that  probably  on  a  larger  scale 
than  ever  before  in  the  trade’s  history. 

The  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  at  its 
recent  convention,  unanimously  went  on  record  as 
being  opposed  to  any  modification  of  the  decree  which 
would  permit  the  big  Chicago  packers  to  enter  the 
chain  store  field,  and  are  raising  a  fund  to  combat  in 
the  courts  any  attempt  by  the  meat  packers  to  have  the 
decree  nullified  or  amended.  Other  wholesale  grocers 
have  likewise  adopted  strong  views,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  wholesale  grocers  of  the  country  will  again 
play  a  prominent  part  in  defending  their  industry 
against  invasion  by  the  meat  interests.  According  to 
the  outlook  at  present,  however,  the  wholesale  grocery 
trade  once  again  will  go  into  court  failing  to  present  a 
united  front,  in  that  present  indications  do  not  point  to 
any  consolidating  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association. 

Grocery  manufacturers  and  canners  thus  far  have 
succeeded  in  keeping  out  of  the  consent  decree  contro¬ 
versy,  but  the  contemplated  reopening  of  the  case,  it  is 
indicated,  will  not  find  them  so  fortunate.  Grocery 
manufacturers  are  almost  certain  to  be  embroiled  in 
the  case,  regardless  of  their  desires,  and  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  the  larger  canning  companies  will  likewise 
attain  prominence  as  the  case  proceeds. 

The  meat  interests  have  more  of  a  case  to  back  up 
their  contentions  at  the  present  time  than  they  pos¬ 
sessed  in  1920,  and  it  is  evident  that  counsel  for  the 
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Chicago  packers  will  make  the  most  of  their  case.  In 
addition,  the  packers  now  have  a  strong  case  to  present 
to  the  public  in  their  effort  to  win  public  support  for 
their  campaign  for  legal  permission  to  once  again  re¬ 
sume  the  distribution  of  so-called  “unrelated”  products 
and  enter  the  chain-store  field. 

While  the  opposition  of  the  wholesale  grocery  trade 
will  continue  unabated,  and  will  be  based  upon  the  same 
contentions  which  have  hitherto  proven  successful  in 
the  long  court  battle  on  the  Consent  Decree,  the  inroads 
of  the  chain  store  systems  into  the  business  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  packers  have  given  the  latter  a  very  logical  talk¬ 
ing  point  in  their  efforts  to  squirm  free  from  the  ten¬ 
tacles  of  the  Consent  Decree.  Then,  too,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  Chicago  packers  will  encounter  more 
favorable  legislative  sentiment  in  their  present  cam¬ 
paign  than  was  the  case  in  1920,  when  they  “took”  the 
decree  to  stave  off  Federal  prosecution. 

Canners  are  watching  the  present  attempt  to  secure 
a  nullification  of  the  decree  with  a  great  deal  of  inter¬ 
est,  The  presence  of  the  Chicago  packers  in  the  gro¬ 
cery  market  is  an  important  factor  in  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry,  and  has  a  vital  bearing  upon  conditions  within 
the  industry.  It  is  no  secret  that  manv  canners  would 
welcome  with  open  arms  the  re-entry  of  the  big  packers 
into  the  grocery  industry  as  a  customer  for  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  Big  Five  that  formerly  existed  were  domi¬ 
nant  factors  in  the  meat-canning  industry,  but  canners 
were  always  disposed  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  a 
potential  monopoly  of  their  industry  by  acquisitions  of 
canning  companies  by  the  meat  packers.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  many  of  the  canners  welcomed  these  purchases 
by  the  meat  packers,  believing  that  the  entry  of  the 
Chicago  interests  into  the  field  would  result  in  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  many  small  canning  interests  which,  through 
obsolete  business  methods  and  ignorance  of  costs,  had 
been  disturbing  influences  upon  the  canning  industry 
for  years. 

Chains  Cut  Distribution  Costs — Chain  grocery  sys¬ 
tems  save  the  consumers  of  the  United  States  $300,- 
000,000  annually  on  their  grocery  bills,  and  100  per 
cent  control  of  the  grocery  business  in  this  country  by 
the  chains  would  effect  savings  aggregating  $900,000,- 
000  per  year  in  the  nation’s  food  bill,  according  to  Al¬ 
bert  H.  Morrill,  of  the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Co., 
with  headquarters  in  Cincinnati.  “While  prfessors  of 
economics,  political  orators,  congressmen  and  even 
presidents  have  railed  against  the  cost  of  distribution 
without  furnishing  a  solution,  it  has  remained  for  the 
chain  store  to  provide  the  most  promising  agency  for 
solving  the  difficult  problems,”  Mr.  Morrill  declared. 
“Chain  stores  are  economically  sound;  if  through  con¬ 
centration  of  power  they  tend  to  produce  abuse,  stifle 
initiative  and  throttle  competition,  then  they  should  be 
regulated  and  their  activities  curbed.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  years  of  experience  teach  me  such  is 
the  case,  chains  stimulate  competition,  increase  initia¬ 
tive,  avoid  abuses,  raise  the  standard  of  business  ethics 
and  above  all  give  to  the  consuming  public  better  goods 
at  lower  prices,  then  no  individual  or  class  of  individ¬ 
uals,  no  matter  how  their  personal  interests  may  be 
hurt,  have  the  right  to  harass,  criticise  or  attempt  to 
destroy  such  an  agency  for  good.  Production,  however 
efficient,  scientific  and  standardized,  is  useless  without 


distribution.  The  commodities  produced  must  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  consumer.  Methods  of  distribution  have 
not  kept  pace  with  methods  of  production.  They  have 
lagged  far  behind  production  methods  in  the  race  to 
produce  efficiently  and  scientifically,  and  thus  give  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  The  chain  has 
of  necessity  clashed  with  many  established  traditional 
methods.  Keen  opposition  to  the  chain  has  been  voiced 
by  those  who  are  still  using  these  traditional  methods. 
Through  the  opposition  the  issue  has  been  clearly 
joined  between  chain  stores  and  those  whose  interests 
are,  or  are  thought  to  be,  threatened  by  the  success  of 
the  chain  system.  It  has  been  said  that  every  com¬ 
mercial  venture  will  flourish  or  decline  in  proportion  as 
it  serves  or  fails  to  serve  the  public  needs  more  effi¬ 
ciently  and  economically  than  competing  agencies.  This 
is  the  test  that  should  be  applied  in  judging  of  the 
chain.  According  as  it  does  or  does  not  improve  the 
service  of  distribution  to  the  public,  it  should  be  ap¬ 
proved  or  condemned.  Chains  are  not  public  utilities 
operating  under  a  special  privilege  granted  by  the 
State.  They  can  be  crushed  within  the  year  by  the 
withdrawal  of  public  patronage.  They  succeed  not  be¬ 
cause  of  patent  rights  or  special  formulas,  but  because 
the  public  approves  of  them.  As  long  as  chains  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  better  goods  at  cheaper  prices  they  will 
continue  to  grow,  and  their  growth  will  be  due  solely 
to  public  favor.  The  reason  for  the  public’s  approval 
of  chains  is  perfectly  apparent.  They  succeed  mainly 
because  of  the  quality  of  service  rendered.  Their  main 
service  is  to  furnish  the  same  product  at  a  decreased 
cost  to  the  consumer.” 

Kroger  Buys  Chain — W.  H.  Alberts,  president  of  the 
Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Company,  announces  the 
purchase  of  fourteen  stores  of  the  Patterson  Wholesale 
Grocery  Company,  located  at  Harrisburg,  Ill.  This 
chain  includes  two  Piggly  Wiggly  and  twelve  Green 
Lantern  stores.  The  statement  further  declares  that 
Kroger  has  acquired  thirteen  stores  of  the  Piggly  Wig¬ 
gly  Roanoke  Company,  Inc.,  located  at  Roanoke,  Va. 
Included  in  this  group  of  stores  are  eight  Piggly  Wig¬ 
gly  stores  and  five  Liberty  Cash  stores,  as  well  as  the 
Piggly  Wiggly  Roanoke  Company  warehouse  and  all 
automotive  equipment.  Both  of  the  transactions  were 
made  for  cash,  no  financing  being  acquired.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  above  mentioned  27  stores  to  the  Kroger 
chain  brings  the  total  acquisitions  by  the  company 
since  the  first  of  1929  to  240  stores. 

MacMarr  Stores  Buy  Chain— MacMarr  Stores,  Inc., 
has  taken  over  the  Snodgrass  Food  Company,  a  Colo¬ 
rado  corporation,  and  its  wholly-owned  subsidiaries, 
the  J.  F.  Sherman  Mercantile  Company  and  the  T.  R. 
Coulson  Fruit  and  Product  Company,  all  of  which  are 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  grocery  business. 
Snodgrass  Food  Company  operates  about  44  retail  gro¬ 
cery  stores,  42  of  which  operate  retail  meat  markets 
and  one  bakery.  Forty  of  these  stores  are  located  in 
Colorado  and  the  remaining  four  in  New  Mexico.  Sales 
of  the  Snodgrass  Food  Co.  and  subsidiaries  as  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1928,  totaled  $6,063,178,  in¬ 
creasing  the  volume  of  the  MacMarr  sales  for  that 
period  to  $64,257,272.  Sales  of  the  Snodgrass  chain  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1929  aggregated  $3,491,272, 
bringing  the  volume  for  the  MacMarr  stores  for  that 
period  up  to  $32,756,637. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-- 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food 
law  questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel,  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  Leatherette, 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6*  X  9* 

386  pases. 


Price 

$10.00 
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For  Sale  By  All 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Dry  Package  Equipment 

We  have  developed  many  ma¬ 
chines  which  effect  considerable 
economy  in  the  production  of 
dry  package  containers  of  every 
shape. 

Send  us  your  problems  and  get 
the  benefit  of  our  experience  in 
reducing  your  production  costs. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO: 

c,.  ,  J  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Aales  Ufficcs  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

i  SMILE  awhile” 

I  Thmrm  it  a  aatfing  graem  in  m  aanaa  of  hrnnor. 

ORalax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  bo  bottor  montolly, 

phyoieolly— ond  finanelolly 
e 

f|  Sond  in  YOUR  contribution 


A  WISE  YOUNGSTER 

Little  Boy — Mother,  I  am  going  out  to  tap  some 
trees. 

Mother — You  will  have  to  wait  until  it  dries  up 
around  those  maple  trees  or  you  will  get  your  feet  wet. 

Little  Boy^I  wasn’t  going  to  tap  those  trees.  I  was 
gcing  to  tap  some  of  those  trees  in  the  orchard. 

Mother — But,  my  dear,  you  can’t  get  sap  out  of  apple 
trees. 

Little  Boy — No;  but  I  can  get  cider,  can’t  I? — A 
Subscriber. 


EXPLAINED 

Mr.  Brown — Did  you  hear  those  fool  roosters  crow¬ 
ing  early  this  morning  ? 

Mrs.  Brown — Yes,  dear. 

Mr.  Brown — I  wonder  what  on  earth  they  do  that 
for? 

Mrs.  Brown — Why,  don’t  you  remember,  dear,  you 
got  up  early  one  morning  yourself  and  you  crowed 
about  it  for  a  week? 


HOT  STUFF 

After  a  visit  to  the  city,  a  farmer  told  his  friend: 
“Some  of  them  bank  fellers  are  pretty  slick  with  their 
fingers.  I  seen  a  feller  in  one  o’  them  banks,  and,  blow 
me,  if  he  didn’t  have  to  keep  a  wet  sponge  alongside  to 
keep  his  fingers  from  getting  red  hot.  He  told  me  so 
hisself.’’ 


HIS  OWN  REGRET 

“Always  and  everlastingly  late,”  snapped  wifey  as 
hubby  came  home  late  for  his  supper.  “Why,  you  were 
late  at  church  the  day  we  were  married.” 

“Yes,  my  dear,”  he  replied  bitterly,  “but  not  late 
enough.” 


CALLING  HER 

Aunt  Helen— Why,  Jimmie!  Won’t  you  kiss  me? 
Jimmie — No.  Kissing  is  only  for  children. 

Aunt  Helen — But  you’re  a  child. 

Jimmie— Yes,  but  you  aren’t. 


AN  AUTHORITY 

Bill — They  say  brunettes  have  sweeter  dispositions 
than  blondes. 

Jim — My  wife’s  been  both,  and  I  can’t  see  any  dif¬ 
ference. 


BUGHOUSE  FABLE 

“Will  you  please  drive  off  the  track  ?”  asked  the 
motorman.  The  truck  driver  promptly  reined  to  one 
side. 

“Thank  you  ever  so  much,”  added  the  motorman, 
with  a  smile. 

“You’re  very  welcome,”  responded  the  truck  driver, 
“but  you  must  pardon  my  seeming  carelessness  I  had 
no  idea  your  car  was  so  near.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Considt  the  advertisements  for  details. 


accountants,  CertiflW,  PkUlc. 
ADHESIVES,  Pastes  aa4  Ga«s.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  DoTieas. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 


BASKETS,  Picking. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 


beet  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can- 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans.  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ^ 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade.  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes.  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mehy. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes.  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

New-Way  Gang.  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil.  Gae,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

by-products.  Machinery. 

Fdw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mehy. 

CANNERS.  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  ete. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  Sm  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

R  W.  Bliss  A  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mehy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  hlarkers, 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS 
Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phel^  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A_.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinelair-Scott  Co,,  Baltimore. 

Slasrsman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spragne-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mehy;  for  bottling;  see  Bot.  Mehy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co;,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Avars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City, 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Cameron  Can  Mehy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condenjed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Canpr.  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Contlnueus. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  -COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Spraene-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co  ,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Ilroeton.  N.  Y. 


CORN  HUSKBRS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Cu.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 

Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  Sea  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mehy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co..  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mehy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Cheeks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Ce.,  Baltimere. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salens,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Rebins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Feed  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  scaled). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Bexbeards,  Etc. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mehy. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine.  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans.  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  Sec  Clean.  A  Grad.  Mehy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

.^.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  ^rp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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glass-lined  tanks. 

P-ygyip^ 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  <^ers 
Green  Com  Buskers.  ^  j, 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  Cl«n.  an^rai  Mehy. 
Hoistins  and  Carryintt  Maehin^  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pm  Ht^ers. 

Huskers  and  Sllkers.  See  Cora  Buskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc. 


INSURANCE.  Canners*. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner.  Chicago. 
Jacketed  KetUeo.  See  Kettles.  Copper. 


jacketed  pans,  steam. 

F.  B.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sellt  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES.  Copper.  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  B.  Langsenkamp  Co.  Irdianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  If-.  L.iltlmore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co,.  Salem.  N* 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  *  Sons  Co.,  Bammore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co..  Baltimore. 

KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACBINE8. 

Edw.  Ermold  Ca.  N^  York  City. 

Fred  B.  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros..  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-^lls  Corp..  Chicago. 

LABEL  manufacturers. 

B.  Gamse  ft  Bro..  Baltlmoru. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  ft  Co..  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co..  Baltimore.  Md. 
Piedmont  Labri  Co..  Bedford.  Va. 

Stecher  Lltho.  Co..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co..  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 


MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCBY. 


Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem.  N.  J- 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 


OAKITE.  Cleaner. 


Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACBINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co..  BaHlmore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACBINES. 


Sinelair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 


PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

Eldw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  B.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  lUibins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Baven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Boseman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co..  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbura-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACBINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
F.  Bamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 
a  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sinrlair-Seott  Ca,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp...  CMsagu. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Bamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohla 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Palls.  N.  Y. 

F.  Bamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A_.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SincIair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Broctou,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagoif  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Witer,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  : 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottla  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Ine.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Cera. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chleac*. 

Sorters.  Pea.  See  Clouniug  and  Oradins  IMF. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 

Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  (^.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS.  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes.  Brass 
Checks.  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  <3o.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined.  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Titers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
Melingriffith  Co.,  Cardiff,  England. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

.A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  VegeUble. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  <3o..  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 

WYANDOTTE.  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co..  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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Is  the  Kind  Rendered  to  the  users  of 
ERMOLD  LABELERS 
Both  by  the  Machine  and  the  Company 
back  of  them. 


A  FINER  LABELER  HAS  NEVER  BEEN 
BUILT  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  FOR  WHICH 
IT  IS  INTENDED. 


Edward  Ermold  Company 

Worlds  Largest  Builders  of  QUALITY  Labeling  Machines 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Sts., 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES— M\  Ov*r  the  World 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comttrising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

GROWERS  and  BREEDERS  of  seeds  for  Canners  since 
the  inception  of  the  canning  industry, 

EVERETT  B.  CLARK,  the  first  to  develop  Sweet  Corn. 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN,  a  pioneer  in  Canners’  Peas. 

CALVIN  N.  KEENEY,  the  outstanding  leader  in  breed¬ 
ing  Stringless  Beans. 

DEPENDABLE  STOCK 
DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 
HIGH  STANDARDS 

The  foundation  work  of  these  men  is  being  carried  on 
in  a  more  intensive  and  larger  way  through  a  stock 
breeding  program  requiring  800  acres  annually.  Here 
individual  plant  propagation  is  producing  results  in  basic 
quality. 

Ten  branch  organizations  are  advantageously  located  for 
the  reproduction  in  quantity  of  pure-bred,  disease-free 
seed  from  these  breeding  ground  stocks. 

Located  also  for  prompt  and  efficient  service  in  shipping 
at  minimum  transportation  costs  to  all  important  can¬ 
ning  sections. 


